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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


> 


POSTPAID 
if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fitteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is a book that bridges 
the gap from the classroom learning situation to the 
practical office working situation. It places a final em- 
phasis on each important skill and knowledge and re- 
quires the student to go through certain experiences and 


develop individual job competence as well as general 
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Facing the Drop-Out Problem 


Education, in its broadest sense, is a challenge. When we as educators feel 
that we have surmounted every obstacle and are no longer confronted by prob- 
lems, then we are failing to play the role that is ours in a glorious profession. 
It is impossible for a true teacher to take an attitude of negativism in the many 
questions that arise in present-day secondary schools. Foremost of these prob- 
lems, gaining momentum for the last fifty years, is that of the school drop-out. 
Are we, as guides of youth, overlooking the prodigious waste of brain and brawn, 
or are we attacking the situation in search of a happy and adequate solution? 


What, if anything, can be done to improve the situation or give something 
tangible that the student may be able to carry to his adult life? Schools are 
measured by the ability of their students to play an effective part in the life that 
lies beyond the classroom. Curricula have been expanded to fulfill the varying 
abilities and needs of youth. There is, however, a group of students who fall 
short of acquiring a working basis for their life needs. These are the potential 
drop-outs of many of our secondary schools. The problem faces us: What 
can we do for them? 


The business education departments of our secondary schools, perhaps more 
than other curricula, must play a determining part in expediting some means of 
meeting the immediate needs of youth faced with the crisis of terminating their 
formal education. It is the business education departments that are expected 
to provide practical, workaday knowledge which early school leavers may take 
with them in search of employment. By the same token, it is the business edu- 
cation departments that have within their power the force to retain students 
tempted to leave school for avoidable reasons. What specifically can the busi- 
ness teachers do? There is a niche for évery student, and it is my assumption 
that special training for job placement would be one means of locating each 
individual in his proper status. Education of any sort is one in which one jlearns 
to participate in daily activities. 


Recognizing the widespread effects of the drop-out situation, which is 
constantly increasing, we are faced with the task of preparing these youngsters 
to assume responsibility as citizens in useful and gainful employment, adjusting 
themselves to changing situations in life and receiving the reward of a job well 
done. 


Are we meeting the challenge? 





Mrs. Lucy D. Medeiros, president of New En: 
Business ucators tion; Central Falls 


School, Central Falls, Rhode Island. 


November, 1955 
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The Seeret of Fearless 


Shorthand Writing 


by ELEANOR SKIMIN, SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Miss Skimin offers a solution to one of the numer- 
ous problems of teaching shorthand — timidity of 
students. 


A shorthand outline is nothing more than a 
controlled arrangement of the shorthand 
alphabet. This arrangement is arrived at 
through the medium of sound or pronuncia- 
tion. New forms are nothing more than 
necessary adjustment of these shorthand 
alphabet symbols. A shorthand writer must 
be so thoroughly acquainted with his alpha- 
bet and outlines for common words and 
phrases that any adjustment is made without 
fear or hesitancy. The ability to hear these 
sounds and to match them with known 
symbols is the sum total of fearless writing. 
The mental steps are sound to symbol, 
symbol to correct English word. We are 
told that shorthand is mental — not me- 
chanical. Let’s teach it so it will be truly 
mental. 

In the next era of shorthand teaching, short- 
hand and longhand will go hand in hand. 
Shorthand will be taught as a tool — a means 
to an end — instead of the end in itself. A sub- 
stantial basic foundation for transcribing will 
be carefully planned in connection with symbol 
training. Translation of form will be given as 
much attention as form construction. Im- 
proved English spelling and improved gram- 
mar and punctuation will be a result and this 
will be a most welcome outcome. 

Is it not sensible to begin with and build 
upon what the learner already knows? We 
know that he always learns more than one 
thing at a time. His imagination is important 
and needs development. He needs to be 
challenged and stimulated in his learning. 
Our learners do have a vocabulary of a few 
thousand words and some standard of pro- 
ficiency in the use of the English language. 
To the extent that the vocabulary used in 
shorthand is within the limits of the vocabu- 
lary with which he expresses himself daily, 
just to that extent will he comprehend the 
meaning. 
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The learner has no fear of not being able 
to read anything he writes. It is only when a 
teacher or a fellow student warns him to 
beware of cold notes that he acquires the 
fear of not being able to read what he has 
written. 

MEMORY vs BUILDING.° If the student is at- 
tempting to learn shorthand through the 
medium of copying outlines and attaching 
to them the longhand names, he must never 
cease reading, else the form and name be- 
come separated, and his shorthand be hope- 
lessly lost. But if a student is building from 
name to form intelligently, much less reading 
is required. No intelligent grown-up would 
attempt to contradict the little child when 
he named his drawing. It may look like 
anything else to the Mr. Grown-up, but to 
the builder it can never be but one thing. 
HE MADE IT AND HE KNOWS WHAT 
IT IS. Neither do you need to show it to 
him every hour in the day so that he may 
recall the name. HE NAMED IT WHEN 
HE MADE IT AND HE DOES NOT 
FORGET. But, on the other hand, you 
make something for him and tell him it is a 
“hippopotamus ’’ for instance, and you would 
be compelled to show him the picture and to 
name it many times before the name and the 
form would be permanently and unforget- 
tably linked within his memory. Many 
teachers are teaching form memorization and 
cannot see how it is possible to do with less 
than the maximum time in reading and 
copying. Maybe we need more under- 
standing of the learning process and in- 
dividual differences of our learners. 

RECOGNITION READING. Training the eye 
in form recognition is a first reading objec- 
tive. Form variation in the slightest degree 
must be instantly recognized, before the 
outline can be named. The ability to recog- 

(Concluded on page 108) 
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Grading the Practice Set 


by JOHN M. AICHELE 
MILTON HERSHEY SCHOOL 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


This is the story of how one teacher solved the 
problem of giving a fair grade on bookkeeping prac- 
tice sets. 


The use of the practice set as a learning 
device in bookkeeping is an established pro- 
cedure in business education. In the Decem- 
ber, 1954 issue of The Balance Sheet, an 
article written by Robert M. Swanson! points 
out how many of the educational values in 
the use of the practice set can be achieved. 

This article is not primarily concerned 
with the educational values of the practice 
set, but with the method of evaluating 
results. How to evaluate practice set results 
has always been a difficult task. When I first 
entered the teaching profession I graded all 
sets on two basic principles: (1) appear- 
ance and (2) accuracy. In following this 
procedure, I soon found that the student who 
pushed forward and faced the new problems 
in interpreting business transactions gener- 
ally made more errors than the slower stu- 
dent who waited for someone else to tackle 
the more difficult transactions and then 
copied the results. 

This “waiter” often had a near perfect set 
to hand in when the sets were due. As a 
result he received higher marks than the 
“pioneer” who forged ahead into the maze 
of transactions. 

After seeing this occur time and time 
again, I finally devised a system of grading 
practice sets that would give some credit to 
the ambitious, fast-working student. For if 
we are to improve vocational competency 
the student must not only be neat and 
accurate in his work, but he must also be 
able to complete a job in a reasonable 


amount of time. All practice sets are now 
graded on the following three factors: 


1. Appearance. This grade is arrived at 
by checking through the set noting general 
neatness, errors corrected, poor rulings, etc. 
Each journal, ledger, and statement is 
graded individually and these grades are 
then averaged. 

2. Accuracy. A practice set test is given 
on the completion of the set. If there is a test 
accompanying the set that is the one gener- 
ally used. The type test that asks the stu- 
dent to look up an entry, an amount or some 
other item in his set is deemed most de- 
sirable for this type of grading system. For 
it not only checks the accuracy of the stu- 
dent’s work, but also it checks his ability to 
use the work he has completed. 

3. Speed. It is felt that the student who 
works swiftly should be rewarded for this 
effort just as his grade will suffer for making 
too many errors. This is accomplished by 
weighting the appearance grade on the set. 

The following five point marking system 
is used in evaluating the work accomplished: 


Excellent. . 
Average (Fair 


ES 
Failure 


(Below 70) 


For an example of this method see the 
illustration involving four students’ practice 
set results: 


PRACTICE SET RESULTS 





Name Appearance Speed 


John 3 
William 1.0 
Harry 0 
James ; 5 


Set Grade Final Grade 


3.2 3.1 

8 9 
1.0 1.5 
3.8 4.4 


‘Robert M. Swanson, ‘“‘How to Use Practice Sets As a Learning Device,” The Balance Sheet, Vol. XXXVI (December, 1954), 


(Coneluded on page 144) 


Pp. 159-60. 
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The Work - Experience Training 
Program=—Its Need, Its Promotion, 
and Its Establishment 


by ROBERT E. HAMPTON, HEAD, COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
SANTA ROSA JUNIOR COLLEGE, SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 


A valuable asset to any commercial department is a good 

work-experience program. Mr. Hampton does a thorough 

job of explaining all phases of originating, operating, and 
evaluating such a program. 


The work-experience programs in the public 
schools are on the march. The battle cry has 
rung out and the challenge is being met. In 
spite of antiquated academic opposition, 
many modern educators are joining the 
growing list of businessmen who have for 
years been urging the schools to take a 
realistic approach and to initiate work- 
experience training. ‘We want trained 
people,” cry the businessmen. ‘We want 
people with experience.” To meet this 
demand by business, the schools are now 
turning to a supervised training program 
whereby students not only get theory and 
classroom instruction but also actual work 
experience by being placed on the job. To 
pause for a moment, note the word “super- 
vised,” for it holds the key to a successful 
work-experience program; but more about 
that later. 

Now, as never before in our complex 
society, holds true the old saying, “There’s 
no substitute for experience.”” The business 
world of today, no matter how small the 
individual enterprise,* is a mighty force 
where the keenest competition exists. No 
longer is business being conducted in the 
leisurely manner of old. 

Long gone is the general store and in its 
place, the supermarket. Instead of the 
customer “be hanged,” the attitude of the 
retailer today is treat the customer like a 
king, like a guest in the home. The day’s 
receipts are no longer kept in the old cigar 
box, and if there is more money at the end 
of the day than at the beginning, that 
doesn’t necessarily mean a profit. And let’s 
not forget taxes, insurance, social security 
and workman’s compensation. 


And what about the inexperienced youth, 
upon graduation, who goes out to get a job 
and is told that he can’t have the job without 
experience and he can’t get experience with- 
out getting the job? The work-experience 
program attempts to remedy this situation. 

In the days of apprenticeships, the needs 
were different; but today where can the boy 
or girl get experience? Is the curriculum of 
many of the high schools and junior colleges 
designed to give the noncollege student a 
place in society? Maybe, and maybe not. 
From their ivory towers, many smug aca- 
demic people have thrown up their hands in 
horror at business training of any kind. 
“Any moron can be a bookkeeper,” shouts 
the scholar (who has his income tax form 
returned because he made it out incor- 
rectly). “Don’t contaminate the schools 
with business,” says an educator (who 
gladly accepts his paycheck from business- 
men). Therefore, the thought of giving 
school credits for on-the-job training turns 
these people into raving demons who at- 
tempt to cajole the public into believing 
that such training is the biggest joke of our 
t mes. Sometimes it is not what is said, but 
what is not said that is damaging. A sly 
wink, a sarcastic, knowing look when work 
experience is mentioned is all that’s needed 
to let the public know what is thought of 
such a program. 

Maybe the business people have brought 
this upon themselves. Maybe they should 
have spoken up for their cause when they 
have remained silent. But, at last, business 
educators are enthusiastic. They are be- 
ginning to proudly tell their story. The 
business program is not being put across by 


*There is the story of ‘a corner newsboy in‘New York City who made enough money to spend three months of the winter i 


Florida and still pay income taxes on an income of over $10,000. 
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undermining other fields, but by selling 
business training and its many values — and 
that is why the work-experience program is 
growing today. It needs to be told to ad- 
ministrators, faculty members, parents, stu- 
dents and businessmen. Therefore, the 
success of the work-experience program rests 
with its teachers. They must believe in the 
program wholeheartedly and they must be 
willing to tell its story. 


As mentioned before, a work-experience 
program must be a supervised activity. It 
must be a learning situation. A work- 
experience program is not designed to be 
easy credit for the lazy student nor is it 
intended to be a source of exploitation for 
greedy businessmen. 


A good work-experience program must 
have a goal and it must have rules. Such 
basic principles as these should be studied: 


1. Work activities have always been fundamental 
to the building' of the culture of America. That 
which contributes to the culture of the Nation 
can contribute to the education of the individual 
within it. Education is inherent in work. Work 
is educative. 

. Work experience is valuable in the life adjustment 
of all individuals. For those of school age it is 
most valuable when guided by teachers and co- 
ordinated with the school curriculum. 

. The school is the activating agency for arranging 
a work-experience and employment placement 
program that is related to the accepted aims of 
education. 

. When students are programmed for the work- 
experience course and complete a_ specified 
amount of supervised work experience meeting 
approved standards, then school credit is given 
for the course. 


After a study of the principles of the 
program, thought must be aimed at the 
function and purposes of the work-experience 
program. There are many values inherent 
in a system of education that combines the 
study program of the classroom with the 
practical training received in actual employ- 
ment. In a well-organized, properly taught 
and effectively supervised work-experience 
program, all learning factors are blended to 
produce greater vocational efficiency — with 
| the work experiences of the students vital- 
izing the study experiences of the classroom, 
and giving’ them new meaning and signifi- 
cance. 


The work-experience program is designed 
to: 


1. Develop experience. 

2. Correlate educational training and work ex- 
perience. 

3. Build proper job attitudes. 


4. Develop personality adjustment to business en- 
vironment. 


5. Develop a vision of leadership opportunities that 
are to be found in business for well-trained men 
and women. 


. Develop a vocational efficiency in the terms of 
job requirements for specific types of work; and 
broad basic understanding of the principles and 
practices of various businesses with individual 
specialization in at least one major area. 


The work-experience program should be 
viewed through the eyes of the student, the 
employer, the school and the community. 
The need for a work-experience program is 
clearly illustrated by the following student 
needs:? 

Learn how to work; build good work habits. 

Learn by doing — one of the best ways of 
learning — fortified by related theoretical 
instruction in the classroom. 

Earn while they learn. 

Get the experience required for emp . 

Develop desirable personality traits and the 
ability to get along with people on the job 
— develop social consciousness. 

Get firsthand knowledge of business oper- 
ations. 

Get school credit for work experience. 

Be induced to finish school because the in- 
come earned makes it possible. 

Learn the necessity of qualifying for life’s 
work — may finish school because the need 
for more, education is recognized. 

Recognize the aims of the school in helping 
him to secure employment. 

Find work that may lead to full-time employ- 
ment and a career. 

Develop an outlet for physical energy. 

Develop a sense of security and independ- 
ence. 

Develop in youth respect for the dignity o 
all kinds of work. , indeed 

Receive counseling service and contribute to 
social and economic adjustment. 

Acquire self-confidence. 

Ease the transition from school to full-time 
employment. 

Develop an appreciation of the value of a 
dollar. 


Take work that is suited to his capacities 
and needs. 


Provide an opportunity for young people to 
assume responsibility. 


A work-experience program is essen- 
tial to satisfy following employer needs: 


Secure part-time help. 


Secure the school’s aid in selecting part-time 
employees. 


‘Claud C. Owens, Work Experience and Employment Placement Program, A Guide, Los Angeles City Schools Publication 


No. 408, 1944. 


*California State Bureau of Business Education, “Needs For Work Experience Programs,” Compiled at University of Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley, Summer Session, 1954. 


November, 1955 
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Assistance in improving the attitude and 
initrative of the student. 

Reduce personnel turnover costs. 

Secure full-time people — those with a high 
potential — those whose investment in 
training becomes a profitable investment. 

Help learner to become a “paying’”’ member 
of our economic society. 

Help learner prepare for life’s work. 

Have the help of the schools in building a 
capable staff. 

Keep abreast of educational trends. 

Work cooperatively with school district. 

Build future staffs for higher positions. 

Improve learner’s economic literacy. 

Train capable learners. 

Help those learners who will need employ- 
ment while attending college. 

Prepare students for full-time work. 

Better train employee for actual job. 

Better select employees on a trial basis. 
Through school contact, opportunity to ex- 
press ideas regarding school programs. 

Participate in educational planning. 

Relieve employer of some on-the-job training. 


A work-experience program to satisfy 
needs of school: 


Help the student become a wage earner. 
Assist the student to secure employment. 
Keep instruction geared to practice. 

Build good relations with business and 
industry. 

Help students do well in employment. 

Keep up the interest and attendance of 
students. 

Keep the school’s program rich and flexible. 

Provide guidance in the business world. 

Provide a more positive control over the 
number of hours worked by students. 

Provide a more positive control over the 
working environment of the student while 
on the job, in order to insure that child 
labor laws are enforced. 

Keep students in school by providing a means 
of financial assistance through work ex- 
perience, as an accepted part of the school 
program. : 

Provide an opportunity to utilize the experi- 
ences encountered on the job by students, 
as a means of adapting course content to 
meet individual needs. 

Lighten the school work load by giving credit 
for outside work. 


Work experience satisfying needs of 
community: 


Secure assistance in community services. 
Have the citizen assume his social and civic 
responsibilities. 
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Have assistance in the development of 
projects for community betterment. 

Inform the student of opportunities within 
his own community and retain him as q 
contributing member after graduation. 

Help to develop students who have an under. 
standing and appreciation of our Ameri- 
can competitive system of business. 

Help raise the standards of business ethics 
in the community. 

Broaden work opportunities for students. 

Reduce delinquency in the community 
through creative activity that work experi- 
ence provides. 


Once then the needs of the program are 
clearly established, the program must attain 
full maturity; it must be treated as a legiti- 
mate member of the school curriculum family 
and not as a stepchild. It has been most 
successful when the following type of policies 
have been maintained: 


1. The official of the school provides a program of 
work-experience opportunities and designates a 
coordinator to administer the work-experience 
and employment placement program within the 
school. 

. Work experience is offered on an equal basis with 
other school subjects, and is listed in the semester 
master schedule of classes for students to program 
at the time of enrollment or registration. 


. Students enrolled in the work-experience course 
must have the physical ability to assume it, 
maturity to profit by it, the character and school 
citizenship to merit it, and parental approval for it. 

. Employment placement for work experience is 
made in strict accordance with thelaws governing 
the employment of minors. All work experience 
must be gained in a wholesome and healthy en- 
vironment. Approved employment has a definite 
learning potential for the student and pays the 
regular wages for like jobs in the occupational 


field. 


. Student-workers are supervised at places of em- 
ployment, and their performance is appraised 
according to adult standards by properly certif- 
cated school employees. 


. Information resulting from supervision is co- 
ordinated with the in-school instructional and 
guidance programs. 


. The work periods of students enrolled in the work- 
experience course are administered as part of the 
regular day. Time spent at work is regarded as 
time spent in school. The number of students 
enrolled in the work-experience course is counted f 
as class enrollment. 

THE SETTING UP OF THE WORK-EXPERIENCE 
TRAINING PROGRAM. What, after the needs of 
a work-experience program have been estab- 
lished, is the procedure in setting up a work- 
experience program? Usually the program is 
started by an interested business teacher who 
sees the need for such a program in the com- 
munity. However, businessmen and evel 
administrators sometimes initiate the pro- 
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gram. Probably, it is healthier if the work- 
experience program comes from within the 
school. Few administrators like to feel 
pressure from outside groups in regard to 
offering new curriculums. Also, as it has 
been stated previously, the work-experience 
program can only succeed if it is presented 
by a teacher who believes in the program. 
Usually, if outside interests have to bring 
forth the birth of work-experience training, 
it shows lack of enthusiasm by business 
teachers within the school. 


So important is the individual who will 
present the work-experience program, that 
it is almost a necessity that he have the 
following qualities: 

1. Self-assurance. He must know, and believe in the 

product he has to sell. 

2. He should have sincerity of purpose. If heis not 


sincere, neither he nor his program will be 
accepted by the school or community. 

. He should bea consistent and diligent worker. He 
should organize a plan for promotion of his 
program and consistently and energetically work 
this plan. 

» Should have a likable personality. He must have 
the knack of getting along with other people. 
He must never argue or try to force the program 


on people who do not understand it or who are 
unwilling to accept it. 











The work-experience program must be 
sold on the basis of meeting community 
needs; therefore, the person who starts the 
program must first conduct a survey or be 
instrumental in conducting a community 
survey. No administrator would care to 
seek the support of his community for a 
program that is not needed. This is es- 
pecially true of the administrator located in 
a small city or town who is concerned about 
small costly classes. 


A preliminary personalized oral survey 
may be conducted first in order to determine 
the feasibility of conducting a full-scale 
community survey. This type of survey 
may be conducted by teachers, local com- 
munity leaders, etc. The survey should not 
be long and involved. It is mainly used to 
find out the general feeling and opinions of 
the local community towards organizing a 
work-experience program. If results of the 
preliminary survey show favorable attitudes 
towards the organization of a _ work- 
experience program, a full-scale community 
survey should be planned. 


The following outline is offered as a 
possible survey guide and is intended to be 
flexible, possessing both expandable and 
retractable qualities. 
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SURVEY GUIDE 


I. Preliminary Survey 


(a) Purpose is to find out general feeling 
and opinions of local community, to 
arouse interest in the program, and 
to show need for taking a survey. 





II. Community Survey 





A. Information about community 


(1) Number of establishments 

(2) Kind of establishments 

(3) Population 

(4) Location of establishments 

(a) Transportation problem of 
working students 

(5) Total city employment 

(a) Job classifications or em- 
ployees titles 
B. Information about schools 

(1) Enrollment. 

(2) Number of students interested in 

work-experience training. 

(3) Junior and senior enrollment. 

(4) Number of students working on 
part-time jobs and their duties on 
the job. 

Number of students who expect 
to get a job after high school 
graduation. 
Number of students who expect 
to attend college. 
(7) Follow-up of vocations of last 
year’s graduates. 
. Business information 


(1) Number of businesses willing to 
place work-experience students. 

(2) Seasonal slack problem and extra 
help for holiday season. 

(3) Racial problems. 

(4) How stores plan to cooperate in 
student selection. 

(5) Number of employees in each 

business and types of work avail- 

able. 

(6) Training offered by each busi- 
ness. 

(7). Number of work-experience jobs 

available in each business and 

— involved on the available 

job. 

(8) Working hours. 

(9) Salary problems. 

(10) Number of part-time employees 
who are not students. 

(11) Experience and advance training 

offered to work-experience stu- 

dents who stay on with the job 

after graduation from school. 


(5) 


(6) 





After the survey is tabulated and results 
are known, the person starting the program 
should be able to show whether the work- 
experience program can meet the community 
needs. 


An important aid in getting a work- 
experience program established is that of 
publicity. Even as the salesman must sell 
his prospect on the benefits of the product, 
so must the person responsible for this pro- 
gram sell its merits. He must be aware of the 
fact that no one else is going to win com- 
munity support for this new program. 


Almost elementary, yet sometimes over- 
looked, is the need for telling the school ad- 
ministration first of all. Without the back- 
ing of the administration, the program is 
doomed for failure. Equally important, quite 
often, is selling other faculty members — 
especially of other departments. Many a 
good work-experience program has been 
sabotaged by fellow teachers. Never over- 
look an opportunity to tell counselors and 
guidance people of the values of the work- 
experience program. The selling job on the 
school front can make or break the program. 


A good promotional campaign is needed. 
Some of the factors in such a campaign are: 


1. Ideas to present 


(a) What is work experience training? 
Explain clearly. 

(b) Why does a community need a 
work-training program? 

(c) Who benefits from work-experience 
programs? 

(d) Nature of the courses planned. 


2. Contacts 
(a) Chamber of Commerce 
(b). Retail Merchants Associations 
(c) Trade Associations 
(d) Service clubs 
(e) Union leaders and labor groups 
(f) Individual merchants 
(g) School boards 
(h) Superintendent of schools 
(i) Public relations contact of the 
school 
(j) Students 
(k) Parents 
(1) General public 


3. Media to use 
(a) Newspapers (school and com- 
munity) 
(b) Radio 
(c) Talks before groups 
d) Assemblies 
tS) Bulletin boards and exhibits 


(f) Window displays (school and 
downtown stores) 

(g) Direct mail 

(h) Mimeograph hand-out sheets 

(i) Pamphlets and school bulletins 

(j) Trade papers and periodicals 


. Hints and discussion of media to be 


used in preparing some of the publicity 
messages. 


(a) Do not make articles too long. 

(b) Send article to newspaper five days 
in advance, if possible. 

(c) Your copy should not sound like 
advertising. 

(d) Don’t get technical, but use terms 
and phrases familiar to the average 
reader. 

(e) The first paragraph must entice the 
reader to continue. 

(f) Do not annoy papers with too 
much publicity. 

(g) Do not limit your articles to one 
paper. 

(h) Enliven stories with names, pic- 
tures, slogans and cartoons. 

(i) Avoid personal publicity; give 
credit to others. 

(j) Publicity should be aimed at the 
business department as a whole. 

(k) Try for unusual material of news 
value. 

(1) Adopt publicity to style of news- 
paper. 

(m) Schedule publicity in advance. 


. Relations with business firms, labor 


groups, newspapers, trade and service 
clubs, professional organizations, school 
officials and other groups. 


(a) Keep alive the original contacts 
with all groups by making periodic 
visits. 

(b) Avoid prying into employer’s affairs 
or wasting employer’s time. 

(c) Adjust complaints promptly. 

(d) — remove, or transfer mis- 

ts. 

(e) Be prompt to give help when it is 
requested of you. 

(f) Consult with Advisory Committee 
and Merchants Associations for 
advice on problems. They show 
real pride when their cooperation is 
sought in making a contribution to 
the practical school training pro- 
grams. 

Pass back to any business firm any 
commendable reports brought to 
your attention. 
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(h) Tell training directors of any new 
teaching aids you discover. Share 
rented films with them if possible’ 

(i) Adjust student’s programs at times 
when businesses need extra help if 
conditions permit. 

(j) Eliminate red tape; reduce reports 
from employers to a minimum of 
time and effort. 

(k) Keep in touch with labor groups 
and union leaders. 

(1) Follow labor legislation as to hours 
and wages. 

(m) Invite businessmen to visit classes, 
to make speeches. 

(n) Try to bring faculty members from 
other departments in contact with 
program in a favorable manner. 

(0) Promote harmony with all agencies 
concerned with training. 


. Consulting with businessmen and others 
as to the success of the program, and 
acting upon suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

(a) Continue the relationship with 
school and business on program 
development established during 
program planning. 

(b) Check on adequacy of training 
through Advisory Committee. 

(c) Prepare facts and figures regarding 
training progress for public. 

(d) Keep records of number trained, 
cost of training, and wages earned 
by students. 

(e) Ask individual businessmen to 
evaluate program. 

(f) Accept suggestion for changes or 
improvement enthusiastically. 

(g) Present written progress report at 
the end of each year. Such as, 

number in classes 
attendance 
types and number of businesses partici- 
pating 
description of classes 
evaluation of results 
analysis of current local needs and how 
met 
interesting facts 
outline of next year’s work 
copy of report for 
Administrator 
Chairman of Advisory Committee 
Retail Merchants Association 
Chamber of Commerce 
School Publicity Director 


7. Taking part in community activities. 
(a) Attend meetings of service clubs, 
professional groups, business train- 
ing groups, etc. 
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(b) Become affiliated with one or two 
of these clubs in order to feel the 
local public pulse on trends in 
work-experience training. 


8. Students and their parents. 


(a) Stress the values of the work- 
experience program. 

(b) Show how students can prepare for 
employment. 

(c) Show how students can find “their 

place” in society through the work- 

experience program. 

Invite parents to the school to see 

what is being done in business 

classes. 

(e) Bulletin boards, assemblies, pam- 
phlets and newspapers. Publicity 
can draw interest from parents and 
students. 

(f) Send progress reports of students 
home to their parents. 

Have students make up and con- 
tinuously build a personal brochure 
of their training, job experiences, 
and extracurricular activities. This 
should be in an attractive folder 
and done in a professional manner. 
Keep a collection of follow-up‘ ma- 
terial of students who have success- 
fully gone from a work-experience 
program into a career upon gradua- 
tion from school. Encourage former 
students to write listing the benefits 
of a work-experience program. 
Show films on work-experience 
training and invite parents and 
students to attend. (A good film 
is “Cooperative Retail Training,” 
Calif. State Dept., Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, Mr. Lowell Ander- 
son, 809 E. State Building, Los 
Angeles 12, California.) 


After the students, school, and community 
see the need for organizing a work-experience 
program, an advisory committee is usually 
organized for purposes of assisting in the 
operation of the program. The success of any 
work-experience program depends on the 
amount of support the community gives to 
the program. At present there is no better 
way known for getting the cooperation of the 
community than to organize an advisory 
committee. 


(d) 


The advisory committee should be com- 
posed of members who represent the various 
areas served by the program and those who 
will work well, promote the program, and 
cooperate. It is absolutely essential that 
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several of the business leaders for whom 
students work be appointed members of the 
committee. If possible, all members of the 
committee should be identified with com- 
munity activities in order to give the com- 
mittee a certain degree of respectability. 


Selecting members for the advisory com- 
mittee is difficult for any one person. The 
person starting the program should first 
consult his principal or superintendent for 
advice. It is also a good idea to seek the 
advice of the secretary of the local Chamber 
of Commerce and the president of the local 
Merchants Association. People like to be 
asked for advice and it will strengthen the 
work-experience program to seek such help. 


Other factors one should take into con- 
sideration when organizing an advisory com- 
mittee are: 


1. Be sure the advisory committee is large 
enough to be representative, but small 
enough to work well. Five to twelve 
members are recommended. 


. Plan the number of meetings. Usually 
four meetings a school year are planned; 
however, the committee may need to 
meet more often if special problems 
arise. 


. Be sure that every committee member 
knows what his job is. 


. The committee should have a rotating 
membership plan so the committee will 
stay alive. 


. The committee should elect its own 
officers; however, it is a good idea for 
the work-experience coordinator or 
teacher to act as secretary. 


. Be sure to keep the committee advised 
as to how the work-experience program 
is progressing. 


There are two types of advisory com- 
mittees: 


1. A general advisory committee repre- 
senting all work-experience programs 
in the school. 


. Specific occupational advisory com- 
mittees, each organized in a given 
occupational field. 


Usually one advisory committee performs 
the functions of both types of committees 
when the work-experience program is first 
organized. As the program is enlarged to 
include various occupational areas, both 
types of advisory committees can be or- 
ganized. 
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Duties of an Over-all Advisory 
Committee 


. Assist in selecting students. 

. Assist in selecting training agencies. 

. Assist in evolving and maintaining standards. 

Assist in organizing special committees. 

Assist in finding jobs for students. 

Assist in promoting program. 

. Assist in forming education policies. 

. Organize new phases of the program when timely, 
and recommend new ideas. 

. The committee can be helpful in the establish- 
ment of wage and hour policies. 

. Help evaluate program. 

. Assist wherever possible in explaining the pur- 
poses and objectives of the program to the com- 
munity. 

. Help the school to obtain classroom equipment 
and materials (such as fixtures, machines, trade 
publications, and merchandise). 

. Help new teachers get started. 

. Assist in conducting surveys. 

. Assist as speakers for school classes and to local 
clubs. 

. The board can periodically analyze the work- 

experience program to determine whether the 

classroom instruction is being integrated with 
the actual work experience and it can make any 
needed suggestions to the school representative. 
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Starting and maintaining a work-experi- 
ence training program is a challenge and it 
is FUN. With these few tips why don’t 
you start one at your school? 








Fearless Shorthand Writing 
(Continued from page 100) 
nize grows with: (1) practice, (2) increased 
knowledge in form construction, (3) con- 
textual understanding. 

CONTEXTUAL READING. Reading for context 
is emphasized after recognition has been 
established. The thought of the reader is 
centered on the English sentence, and the 
ideas that were meant to be conveyed. 

ORAL READING. Oral reading speeds recog- 
nition and perception, trains the eye, and 
sets the vocal mechanism in action. Concert 
reading properly conducted will speed both 
recognition and perception. The laggard is 
unconsciously swept forward with the crowd 
and he gains in spite of himself. CAUTION: 
Avoid the habit of reading at a given rate of 
speed all of the time. Speed it up! Tran- 
scription rate can never be faster than the 
reading rate. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 
A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It pro- 
vides space for 42 students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed on timed tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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The Keys To Enjoyable English 


by NORMAN SCHACHTER, WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Are we checking ourselves in the teaching of English to our 


students? 


Mr. Schachter offers some evaluative criteria 


and interesting comments on “easy learning’? techniques. 


My first grade youngster came home with a 
most bewildered and badgered look after his 
first week of school. As he threw some old 
bubble-gum wrappers, stones and broken 
pieces of wood into a corner, he muttered, 
‘‘Ain’t going to school tomorrow.” 

“Why not, Tom?” asked his mother. 

“Well, I can’t read, ’n’ I can’t write, ’n’ 
they won’t let me talk — so what’s the use.” 

My flapping ears took in that chance 
remark and made me do some serious think- 
ing about my own teaching and teaching in 
general. Was my youngster’s teacher allow- 
ing him to participate? If she had, as she 
undoubtedly did, why didn’t the youngster 
realize it? Let’s skip his next fourteen years 
and get to our high school level for that’s 
where our interest lies. Our interest, yes, 
but does it interest the students? And — 
how can we further interest this process of 
learning, especially English? In other words, 
let’s spice our English. 

Don’t let students fool you. They mean 
nothing when they say, “There aren’t any 
good English teachers. Some are just better 
than others.” We, as teachers, often fall 
into three areas: (1) those who make things 
happen, (2) those who watch things happen, 
and (3) those who do not know things are 
happening. 

How can we make meaningful things hap- 
pen in our English classes, and still make 
our students enjoy themselves? To para- 
phrase our losing coach’s philosophy, “Let’s 
give the game back to the boys.” Have 
them take the ball, and keep it rolling for the 
entire semester. Participation is the first 
important key to the puzzle. 

A second key word can very well be 
awareness. Whenever we illustrate a point, 
we should make sure the student understands 
the purpose and value of it. It may be 
profitable to take the last few minutes of the 
period to state what was learned. This can 
mean a great deal in public relations, for if 
the conversation at the dinner table takes a 
turn toward school, the breadwinner may 
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inquire, “What did you learn at school 
today?” 

If the student has been briefed the last 
few minutes of the period, he can very well 
parrot the instruction instead of the usual, 
“Nothing today, nothing yesterday, and 
nothing all the time.” 

Students have to be reminded. This was 
brought to my attention quite recently when 
my wife ran to baby’s room to answer a 
sudden scream. She found one of the twins 
pulling our older boy’s hair. 

“Never mind, Tommy,” she said. “Bobby 
doesn’t understand that it hurts you.” 

My wife had hardly left the room when 
more shrieks brought her to the nursery 
again; this time it was little Bobby who was 
crying. 

“Why, Tommy,” she cried, “what is the 
matter with the baby?” 

“Nothing much,” replied Tommy calmly. 
“Only now he knows.” 

We, as teachers, should get the points of 
English across to the students, have them 
participate, and have them realize that they 
have been injected without their feeling the 
needle. 

A third factor to be kept in mind is timeli- 
ness. Nothing appeals to young people 
unless they can see how it affects them right 
now, or tomorrow at the latest. If it is too 
far removed from their daily way of life, 
they have a hard time swallowing it. That is 
best shown by the photographer who took a 
group picture of the class and was trying to 
get the students to buy it. “He carefully 
showed it to the group and kept up a running 
sales talk. 

“Just think how nice it will be to look at 
the picture when you are all adults and say, 
‘There’s Mable; she’s married and has three 
boys,’ or “That’s Billy; he’s a doctor.’ ” 

A voice from the back of the room piped 
up, “And there’s teacher, she’s dead.” 

A fourth phase of any successful English 
instruction is talking to the class in a com- 
prehensible manner. We all realize that 
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condescension, on the part of teacher or 
student, is not part of the game, but some 
of us occasionally are too far removed from 
their sphere of understanding. Students 
should be made to realize the importance of 
a basic understanding of writing, speaking, 
and reading. In a recent Occupation Unit 
there was occasion to illustrate the correct 
procedure in filling out an application blank 
for employment. Students in previous years 
never showed too much enthusiasm for this 
work. A humorous approach helped students 
understand the value in completing the form 
which is presented to the class. It not only 
brought a laugh, but also created a willing- 
ness to learn. The students were able to take 
the application form apart and put it to- 
gether as a group. 


Questionnaire 





. Born? 

. Nativity? 

Married or single? 
Parents alive yet? 
Hair? 

Voice? 

Healthy? 

Previous experience? 
Where? 

Business? 

Salary expected? More. 

Drink? . Not in dry states. 
. Why do you wantajob? A. Wife won’t work 
any more. 


. Yes, once. 

. Baptist. ? 
. Have been both. 
Not yet. 

Thin. 

Weak. 
Sometimes. 

No. 

. Different places. 
Rotten. 


> > 
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A number of jobs are filled through letters 
of application. Students should be concise 
and clear in these letters. They always get 
the point when I read the composition 
handed in on geese. 


“Geese is a low, heavy-set bird which is 
mostly meat and feathers. Geese can’t sing 
much on account of the dampness of the 
moisture. He ain’t got no between-the-toes 
and he’s got a litile balloon in his stummick 
to keep from sinking. Some geese when they 
get big has curls on their tails and is called 
ganders. Ganders don’t haff to sit and hatch 
but just eat and loaf and go swimming. If 
I was a goose, I'd rather be a gander.” 
Many students can’t fully evaluate the 
value of correct speech and grammar unless 
it is broken down into dollars and cents. 
If an awareness is developed that speech and 
writing do help in furthering a business 
career, the battle is half over. Word games, 
homonyms, synonyms, and every other 
device that can be incorporated into the 
course as additional seasoning will make 
your units more digestible. 

Students love to play, and if given half an 
opportunity to play with words, they have a 
field day. One day an uncooperative, argu- 


mentative youngster came into the fold when 
he read the story of the man who came into 
a bank to cash a check, then frowned as he 
looked at the clock. He glanced at his wrist 
watch, then back at the clock and said, 
“That clock’s fast, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly,” replied the teller, “it would 
fall down if it weren’t.” 

That started the class groaning and 
brought up a delightful hour on the shading 
of words and the art of punning. The helpful 
student in the far corner always comes 
through with the question to stump the 
teacher. ‘“What’s a pun?” he inquired with 
that innocent look. 

Before I could think of a good one, his 
friend drove home the fact that it was a 
play on words by telling of his boy friend and 
his steady girl going to mystery plays instead 
of dances because “they love each shudder.” 

The pun which closed the lesson before 
the bell had a teacher as the “fall guy.”’ One 
day a young, beautiful blonde pupil hap- 
pened to get a speck of dirt mto her eye. She 
was unable to take it out by herself, so she 
asked the teacher’s help. As he was perform- 
ing this little delightful operation, somebody 
called out, “Do not spoil the pupil.” Was 
my face ever red! 

To further illustrate the use of words, the 
timid one wondered if she could tell her 
story of the tramp who called at her house 
and asked for a handout. 

“And how would you like a nice chop?” 
she asked the traveler. 

“That all depends,” said the tramp. “Is it 
pork, lamb, or wood?” 

It is unbelievable the storehouse of corn 
which students have culled from television. 
“English is a funny language,” piped up a 
business major the other day. “I remember 
the last presidential convention when I 
heard a man talking of his political candidate 
say, ‘If he only takes a firm stand when he 
runs, he’ll walk away with the election.’ ” 

Grammar and punctuation are the hard 
nuts to crack in any English class. An 
occasional story helps lighten the load and 
brings home the point more clearly. When- 
ever anyone says it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how you say it, as long as someone 
understands it, it helps to tell the story of 
Hiram. 

“Hiram, Hiram,” called his sister as she 
stood in the doorway and looked toward the 
group of small boys. “Hiram, come in and 
eat yourself. Paw he’s on the table and 
Maw she’s half et.” 

This is a fertile field and the boys and 
girls have read enough jokes to push the 








unit along. Invariably, some live one tells 
of the Northern youngster just back from a 
trip to the South. ‘Those Southern kids 
certainly talk funny. They say ‘you-all’ 
instead of ‘youse-guys’.” 

And away we go on idioms and the use of 
the vernacular and its rightful place in our 
daily way of life. It’s good technique to 
express yourself in a practical manner instead 
of trying for that big word which always 
manages to get away from the point. Mark 
Twain weighed his words carefully and 
passed on this advice, “An average English 
word is four letters and a half. By hard, 
honest labor I’ve dug all the large words out 
of my vocabulary and shaved it down till 
the average is three and a half —I never 
write metropolis for seven cents, because I 
can get the same price for city. I never 
write policeman, because I can get the same 
money for cop.” 

Youngsters receive a tremendous lift from 
the story of the stuffy teacher saying, “I say, 
you in the motor car— your tubular air 
container has lost its rotundity.” 

“Who?” asked the hot-rod driver. 

The teacher continued, “The elastic fabric 
surrounding the circular frame whose suc- 
cessive revolutions bear you onward in space 
has not retained its pristine roundness.” 

The bewildered boy piped up, “What?” 

“IT say,” went on the instructor, “the 
cylindrical apparatus which supports your 
vehicle is no longer inflated.” 

As the driver of the car was about to say, 
“How’s that?” a small boy ambled by and 
yelled, “Hey, fellow, you got a flat tire.” 

Punctuation is certainly the pause that 
refreshes. One small period in the wrong 
place can sometimes be very costly. Here’s 
how it was brought out by a clever girl last 
semester. 

A prisoner was charged with robbery in 
the criminal court. The principal evidence 
against him was a confession supposedly 
made by him at police headquarters. The 
paper which had his confession was produced 
by the police, and they read the following 
portions from it. 

“White said he never robbed but twice 
said it was Peters.”” The meaning attached 
to it was that, ‘““White said he never robbed 
but twice. Said it was Peters.” 

The prisoner’s lawyers asked to look at 
the paper. He read it, and shocked the court 
by saying that so far from proving the man’s 
guilt, it clearly established his innocence. 
“This,” said the lawyer, “is the clear and 
obvious reading of the sentence: 
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“White said he never robbed. But twice 
said it was Peters.” 

The interpretation had its effect on the 
jury, and the man was freed. 

In business English there is always the 
need to remind the students that in industry, 
workers should pay attention to their jobs 
and not loaf too much on the job. A story 
which helped illustrate the point was the 
office manager who was asking an applicant 
if she had any unusual talents. She said she 
had won several prizes in slogan-writing and 
crossword puzzle contests. 

“Sounds good,” the manager told her, “but 
we want somebody who will be smart during 
office hours.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, “that was during 
office hours.” 

Most of us forget the devious minds of 
clever youngsters. A favorite technique often 
utilized and one into which some of us are 
entrapped is the “‘time-waster” or “question- 
asker.”’ This so often develops into a unit of 
frustration. Why we allow ourselves to be- 
come involved in these “rhubarbs” is some- 
thing I never have fully explained to myself. 
Apparently the wise thing to do is to go 
along with the gag, and then get the group 
back on the main track. Defense Secretary 
Wilson created quite a controversy when he 
referred to laborers and dogs in the same 
sentence. It is not the intent of the following 
remark to get into any similar controversy. 
However, the advice of Cyrus Ching, the 
government mediator, is worth while remem- 
bering whenever we do not want to get in- 
volved in situations that have no relation to 
the course. Ching once said, “I learned long 
ago never to wrestle with a pig. You get 
dirty, and besides the pig likes it.” 

In the minds of some students, English 
classes are categorized into two major 
groups — busy and dull. By adding spice 
to the daily offering, we can change their 
viewpoints and improve their minds. We 
must allow further participation, tie our 
courses into a more presentable whole, show 
the value of the basic essentials to success in 
business, and make every student aware 
of the fact that he is learning. Perhaps the 
old minstrel routine of one end-man asking, 
“What do you call a person who keeps on 
talking when other people are no longer in- 
terested?” and the other end-man replying, 
“A teacher,” is a story we should always 
remember. 





IMPORTANT 
CONVENTION PROGRAMS 
See pages 128, 134, 135 














Are Business Edueation Subjects a 
Handicap to High School Students? 


by CECIL K. PHILLIPS, DEPARTMENT OF TEACHING 
IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


How do high school business education students compare 

academically to nonbusiness education students when they 

get to college? If you have been looking for facts to prove that 

business students do as well as nonbusiness students, this 

article by Dr. Phillips will provide you with some strong 
arguments. 


The following statement was recently 
taken from a high school transcript which a 
student submitted for entrance to Iowa 
State Teachers College: 

“Commercial students do not have the 
science or all the English that general course 
students do and this lack is a handicap 
in the Iowa Content Test.” 

It was statements such as this that gave 
good reason for making a study to deter- 
mine if high school business education sub- 
jects did handicap, or enhance in any way, 
the scholastic performance of the students 
in high school or during their first year in 
college.. . 

Some of the major questions were: 

1. Does the amount of work done in high 
school business. education seem to 
handicap or enhance in any way the 
scholastic performance of the students 
in high school or college? 


. What specific high school business 
education subjects, if any, seem to 
handicap or enhance in any way the 
scholastic performance of the students 
in high school or college? 


. Does the amount of work taken in high 
school business education handicap or 
enhance the scholastic performance of 
the students within any of the various 
departments of the college? 


The study began with the 842 nontransfer 
freshmen who entered Iowa State Teachers 
College the fall of 1950. After a number 
‘of students were dropped for various reasons, 
a total of 754 students (247 boys and 507 
girls) were studied intensively. Their 
average age was 18.08 years. They grad- 
uated from 361 high schools all of which 
were in Iowa with the exception of eighteen. 
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Their scholastic performances were studied 
with regard to their ability, the number of 
units taken in high school business educa- 
tion, and the specific business education 
subjects taken in high school. 

The student’s ability was determined from 
his total raw score on the American Council 
Psychological Examination. These raw 
scores were converted to percentile ranks. 

The high school percentile rank was 
determined by dividing the student’s rank 
in class from the top by the total in class. 
If the size of the class was less than 45, a 
correction formula was used. 

Scholastic success in college was deter- 
mined through the use of a grade point index. 
The grade point index was figured by as- 
signing numerical values to the letter grades 
received. 

Table Number I, page 113, summarizes the 
significant findings with regard to the ability, 
scholastic performance in high school, and 
the over-all scholastic performance, during 
their first year at Iowa State Teachers 
College. 

The average number of units taken in 
high school business education by these 
students was slightly more than two. One 
of the most interesting findings was (See 
Table I, page 113) that the students who 
had less than the average number of units in 
high school business education had signifi- 
cantly more ability as determined by their 
mean percentile rank on the American 
Council Psychological Examination. This 
would seem to indicate, though not con- 
sistently, that the students with more 
ability take fewer units in high school busi- 
ness education. However, the students who 
took more than the average number of units 
in high school business education performed 
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TABLE I 
Groups That Achieved Significantly Higher 
Scores in Various Performances 








Significantly Higher 
Mean Percentile 
Rank on A.C.E. 


Significantly Higher 
Mean High School 
Percentile Rank 


Significantly Higher 
Mean College Grade 
Point Average 





Students who had Less than 
Average number of units in 
high school business edu- 
cation 


Students who had More than 
Average number of units in 
high school business educa- 


Nonbookkeeping students 
Shorthand students 


Shorthand students 


Non-business law students 


Non-business arithmetic 


students students 


Non-business arithmetic 








significantly higher in high school. In other 
words, the students who took more than the 
average number of units in high school 
business education, earned a higher high 
school percentile rank, even though they had 
significantly lesser ability than the students 
who completed less than the average number 
of units in high school business education. 

This superiority in achievement might 
possibly come about because business educa- 
tion involves both skill and subject-matter 
content subjects, and can give a student a 
better opportunity to demonstrate his in- 
dividual abilities; or possibly because busi- 
ness education subjects seem more practical 
to the students, and they therefore work 
more diligently; or possibly because business 
education is easier; or there may be other 
reasons. Nevertheless, there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the scholastic per- 
formance of the two groups during their first 
year at Iowa State Teachers College. There- 
fore, something besides ability aided the 
students who took more than the average 
number of units in high school business edu- 
cation to achieve higher grades in high school 
and grades as high in college as the students 
who had significantly more ability and took 
less than the average number of units in high 
school business education. 
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Table II, page 114, shows the college de- 
partmental groups that achieved signifi- 
cantly higher scores in the various perform- 
ances. 

One of the most interesting findings 
concerning Table II is that the four groups 
of students who had significantly higher 
mean percentile ranks on the American 
Council Psychological Examination all had 
less than the average number of units in high 
school business education. However, the 
six groups that had significantly higher mean 
high school percentile ranks all had more 
than the average number of units in high 
school business education. 

The two groups that had significantly 
higher grade point averages in the various 
college departments were physical education 
students and the speech students. In other 
words, with the exception of these two groups 
there was no significant difference in the 
scholastic achievement of the students 
within the various departments during their 
first year at Iowa State Teachers College 
regardless of the number of units taken in 
high school business education. One might 
be inclined to say that possibly scholastic 
achievement in physical education and 
speech have a very low correlation with the 
number of units taken in high school business 
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TABLE II 


College Departmental Groups That 
Achieved Significantly Higher Scores in Various Performances 








Significantly Higher 
Mean Percentile 


Rank on A.C.E. 


Significantly Higher 
Mean High School 
Percentile Rank 


Significantly Higher 
Grade Point Averages 
in College Departments 





Phys. Ed. students who 
had less than ave. no. of 
units in h.s. bus. educ. 


Science students who had 
less than ave. no. of units 
in h.s. bus. educ. 


Soc. science students who 
had less than ave. no. of 
units in h.s. bus. educ. 


Speech students who had 
less than ave. no. of units 
in-h.s. bus. edue. 


Phys. Ed. students who had 
more than ave. no. of units 
in h.s. bus. educ. 


Science students who had 
more than ave. no. of units 
in h.s. bus. educ. 


Soc. science students who 
had more than ave. no. of 
units in h.s. bus. educ. 


English students who had 
more than ave. no. of units 
in h.s. bus. educ. 


Speech students who had more 
than ave. no. of units in h.s. 
bus. educ. 


College bus. educ. students 
who had more than ave. no. 


Phys. Ed. students who 
had less than ave. no. 
of units in h.s. bus. educa- 


Speech students who had 
less than ave. no. of units 
in h.s. bus. education 


of units in h.s. bus. educ. 








education. However, this 
necessarily prove that. 


study did not 


SOME CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS. On the 
basis of the evidence studied, and insofar 
as the measures used were accurate and the 
samplings were representative of the non- 
transfer freshmen who entered Iowa State 
Teachers College, some of the conclusions 
and implications that may be drawn from 


the study are: 


1. Of this particular group, more girls than 4. 


boys took business education in high 
school: The girls also took more units 
in high school business education. The 
girls completed an average of 2.32 units 
while boys completed an average of 
1,55 units. 


. The girls earned a significantly higher 
mean high school percentile rank and a 
significantly higher mean college cumu- 
lative grade point average than the 
boys, even though there was no signifi- 
cant difference in their ability as shown 
by their mean performance on the 
American Psychological Examination. 


. The students who took more than the 
average number of units in hizh school 


business education had a significantly 
lower mean percentile rank on the 
American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination than the students who had less 
than the average number of units. This 
would seem to indicate that the stu- 
dents with the lower ability elect more 
units in high school business education. 
However, this was not consistently 
true. 


The number of units in high school 
business education, when compared on 
the basis of the performances of those 
students who had more than the aver- 
age number of units and those who had 
less than the average number of units, 
did not appear to handicap or enhance, 
to any appreciable extent, the scholas- 
tic performances of the students in 
college. 


. The number of units in high school 


business education, when compared on 
the basis of the performances of those 
students who had more than the aver- 
age number of units and those who had 
less than the average number of units, 


(Concluded on page 144) 
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So Your Students Want 
Business Experience? 


by HEINZ ULRICH, AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Mr. Ulrich tells how businessmen are helping boys and girls 
to get business experience through an organization known as 
Junior Achievement. 


Every business teacher should endeavor to 
have his students get some business ex- 
perience before leaving high school. When 
students enter the business world absolutely 
devoid of any business experience, they often 
find it more difficult to adjust to their em- 
ployment than do the boys and girls who 
have had some previous experience. 

I have always felt that business experience 
is desirable for all high school students. 
Naturally it is fine to say experience is de- 
sirable, but the question arises: How can 
this acquaintanceship with business be 
gained? 

Some boys and girls get part-time office 
jobs. This is excellent. Others get some 
other form of employment which is also 
good, but many do not get any form of em- 
ployment at all until they actually leave 
school to start on a job. The problem that 
confronts us is this: How can as many stu- 
dents as possible gain the benefits of busi- 
ness experience before leaving high school? 

Junior Achievement is a national organ- 
ization organized expressly to teach high 
school boys and girls about business. It 
is sponsored by many leading corporations 
of the country that donate considerable 
sums of money yearly so that Junior 











Achievement programs throughout the 
country may function in as many cities as 
possible. 

The function of this organization is to get 
high school boys and girls to come to a J. A. 
meeting place one evening a week and there 
to learn about business by actually starting 
their own enterprises. At these meeting 
places throughout the country, boys and 
girls, under the guidance of business ad- 
visors, actually organize small corporations 
and try to run them for a profit. 

These small Junior Achievement com- 
panies are actual business organizations in 
every sense of the word. The companies 
hold election of officers, issue capital stock, 
manufacture a product or sell a service, pay 
wages to the employees, hold stockholders 
meetings, and pay a dividend to the stock- 
holders if the business profits permit. 

To help with the organization of these 
corporations, Junior Achievement assigns to 
each company a minimum of three volunteer 
business people: a trained salesman, an 
accountant or bookkeeper, and a person 
familiar with the particular line of produc- 
tion chosen to work with. Junior Achieve- 
ment rents the plant and equipment needed 
by these youngsters to start their companies 














Junior Achievement Group in Action 
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at the standard rate of $2.00 per month. 
The business advisors supply guidance to 
the companies and J. A. supplies the plant 
and equipment, but the boys and girls them- 
selves supply all the work and ideas to make 
their companies prosper or fail. 

This year I am working with a group of 
Junior Achievers who started a company 
known as “Cowhide Creations.”” The Esso 
Standard Oil Company is our sponsor. 

Before the first meeting with the students, 
the advisors met and received the book, 
“‘Advisor’s Guide,” which in effect is a lesson 
plan for all the meetings. The advisors see 
some movies of successful companies and in 
general get oriented with the aims of the 
program. 

At the first meeting of the company the 
boys and girls vote for a secretary and a 
treasurer. These two officers of the company 
then do all the record keeping, which in- 
cludes keeping an intricate system of ac- 
counting worked up by the American Insti- 
tute of Accounting, and also recording 
stockholders’ records and minutes of meet- 
ings. This is a summary of the first meeting 
of Cowhide Creations; we voted for a cor- 
porate name and the capitalization of the 
company; the capitalization was set at 
$50.00, which was 100 shares of stock with a 
$.50 par value. The meeting ended with 
directions on how to sell the stock. 

At the second meeting we elected a com- 
pany president and issued the capital stock 
for money that had been collected. The big 
item was then a discussion about produc- 
tion: the selection of a product to be manu- 
factured; the realization of the supplies and 
equipment that will have to be purchased to 
get into production; and how much of the 
treasury’s money will have to be spent to get 
the production underway. 

“Cowhide Creations” decided to produce 
eyeglass cases and ladies’ belts. We were 
able to get an excellent buy on a cheap, but 
strong grade of a maroon dyed leather. 
After securing knives, scissors, glue and 
other essentials, we were “in business.” 
Production started, but due to inexperience 
there was an extreme amount of wasted 
effort and materials; however, after a few 
meetings, production began to roll smoothly 
and we were getting products finished. 

“Cowhide Creations” expanded produc- 
tion to include ladies’ cosmetic cases and 
hurried the work along to prepare for the 
Christmas rush. 

After Christmas we found that we had 
just about made up our expenses and we 
still had a large raw material inventory left. 
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Then the post-Christmas doldrums were 
upon us and sales shrank to an extreme 
low, so we decided to try a new and ex. 
tremely inexpensive product to get the 
company moving again. A leather comb 
case and comb to retail at $.25 was the 
product selected to build up sales and profits 
so that Cowhide Creations could pay its 
stockholders a substantial dividend at the 
end of May, when all Junior Achievement 
Companies liquidate their assets. 

In summing up, Junior Achievement offers 
its boys and girls some very definite ad- 
vantages. It offers all its members an ex- 
cellent chance to gain business experience 


in: 
(a) Selling 
(b) Buying 
(ec) Organizing 
(d) Production 
(e) Bookkeeping and Record Keeping 
(f) Analyzing and understanding busi- 
ness problems. 
There are the social advantages, as: 
(a) Meeting businessmen 
(b) Working with other Junior Achievers 
(c) Going to Junior Achievement social 
functions of which there are many. 


In addition Junior Achievement gives all 
boys and girls a chance to compete for the 
102 annual scholarships offered, and then 
there is the advantage that many personnel 
directors know of the program and are 
naturally partial toward hiring achievers. 

If any one would be interested in starting 
a Junior Achievement program in their city 
or town, contact Junior Achievement, Inc., 
National Headquarters, 345 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. 








BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND AND MOORE 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit consisting 
of ten different narratives of transactions with the books of 
entry that are necessary for the records. 

The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, 
and small businesses. 

These projects may be used any time in first-year book- 
keeping after the fundamental principles have been studied. 
Practical experience gained includes budgeting and the use of 
various types of bookkeeping records, such as a combined 
cash journal, the ledger, and special journals. 

The list price is $1.28. An examination copy wil] be sent on 
request to any teacher who will consider the projects for class 
use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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Bookkeeping with an 
Overhead Projector 


by OTTO ASPERGER 
BAKERSFIELD COLLEGE 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


How to get more from the use of the vu-graph in 
bookkeeping is illustrated by Mr. Asperger. 


For several years we have been using slides, 
an overhead projector, and a screen to aid 
students at Bakersfield High School and 
College to learn bookkeeping. The slides 
when projected on the screen are most help- 
ful. The student is able to check his work 
promptly after preparation by observing the 
same problems illustrated by the slides. He 
sees for himself what he may not have under- 
stood, or where he made any errors. The 
instructor can point out details that the 
student may have missed in working out the 
problem. He can stress any and all important 
details. Seeing is often better than listening. 
The carry-over is right there — the student 
has his work before him, and the picture on 
the screen shows the correct solution. 

The teacher can work either at the slide 
and projector with a pencil as a pointer, or in 
front of the screen. The pictures are large 
enough so that the student can see them from 
his desk. The room does not have to be 
darkened. The pictures make any explana- 
tions more effective. Phases of bookkeeping 
can be made clear to the student when the 
textbook or teacher alone might not be 
understood. Group teaching is much more 
effective. Timesaving here is important to 
the student as well as to the teacher. 

Copying of work by one student from 
another is not such a problem. The solution 
is on the board and it is correct. 

The futility of copying from the slide can 
be emphasized. The slides need not be 
shown long enough to enable a student to 
copy. The student will realize that he can 
learn by doing rather than copying. 

The technique for using these slides in the 
bookkeeping classroom was worked out at 
Bakersfield High School and College by 
D. William Ramsey, under the supervision 
of Elmer Peery. Considerable experimenta- 
tion was done before it was found that the 
slide and overhead projector were most 
satisfactory. The slides are prepared by the 
technicians in the Visual Aids Department. 
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They are used repeatedly. As a matter of 
fact, students ask to have the slides repeated 
so that they can check their corrections. 
Students who are slow or who for any reason 
fall behind in their work, can be helped by 
repeated showing of the slides. The student 
reaction to the slides has been our greatest 
encouragement in developing their use. 

The slides do not serve as a “crutch” or 
lessen the teacher’s insiruction, but they do 
supplement it greatly. The learner gets a 
better job of instruction. 

It is very important that the slides be 
arranged in a file so that the instructor can 
make prompt use of any of them. 

A workbook of problems and a practice 
set are completed by the student in each 
semester. This means considerable work for 
the student, but the slides help to save time 
and also make the work more interesting. 

The slides help in teaching the student to 
recognize assets, liabilities and proprietor- 
ship elements and whether to debit or credit. 
Drill in recognizing increases and decreases 
in entries is more interesting to the entire 
class. The slides make rapid progress easier 
and more satisfactory for the learner. 

Before we used the slides we had consider- 
able difficulty in getting the details of petty 
cash accounting across to the student. The 
use of slides has practically eliminated that 
hurdle. 

A practice set completes the semester’s 
work. We find the slides equally helpful 
here. Explanations and class discussion are 
more pointed. Students do not lag and fall 
behind so readily. Interest is more easily 
sustained. 

The slides help in checking and also in 
finding errors. Bookkeeping requires con- 
siderable time. Our students are learners. 
There are numerous details. Accuracy is of 
utmost importance. We have found that 
slides, when properly used, keep the student 
going when otherwise he might get dis- 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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Here is a book that is helping 


many hundreds of schools 
to overcome their students’ 
weaknesses in spelling and 


vocabulary. 














WORD 
STUDIES 


Third Edition ¢ By Walters 





WORD STUDIES is a book that has awakened a new interest in spelling and 
vocabulary building. It is not only popular in business education classes, but 
also in general English classes. 


WORD STUDIES is much more than a speller. It emphasizes correct syllabica- 
tion, pronunciation, dictionary use, word building, vocabulary development, 
abbreviation, and word usage. There is a regular review. Oral and written 
exercises are provided. Considerable emphasis is placed on words that are 
often confused, often mispronounced, and often misspelled. 


An optional workbook and achievement tests are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 ee 
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Louise Green, from Remington 
to Los Angeles State 





Effective at the begin- 
ning of the fall term, 
Miss M. Louise Green 
resigned her position as 
management consultant 
of Remington Rand, In- 
corporated, and joined 
the faculty of Los 
Angeles State College. 
She has been appointed 
assistant professor of 
business administration 
on the staff of the De- 
partment of Business 
Education. Her appoint- 
ment was announced by 
Dr. Floyd R. Simpson, 
chairman of the Division of Business and 
Economics. 

Miss Green is well known in the fields of 
both business education and business man- 
agement. She has participated extensively 
in many national and local prefessional 
organizations and meetings, and has contrib- 
uted articles to a variety of educational 











Miss Green 


and professional magazines. 

Her A.B. and M.A. degrees were obtained 
from the University of Texas. She is com- 
pleting work on her Doctor’s degree at New 
York University. 

She taught in the high schools of Texas 
and served as chairman of the Commercial 
Department, Yoe High School, Cameron, 
Texas, and chairman of the Commercial 
Department, Bowie High School, El Paso, 
Texas. She also served as coordinator of 
office practice. She taught previously at 
New York University, Bucknell University 
Junior College, Los Angeles State College, 
El Toro Marine Base, and was a Dale 
Carnegie lecturer in New York. 

From 1946 to 1953 she was director of 
product utilization, Remington Rand, Inc. 
in New York. In 1953 she was transferred 
to Los Angeles by Remington Rand where 
she served as management consultant. Dur- 
ing her career with Remington Rand she 
served as a consultant and conducted many 
workshops and training programs for busi- 
ness corporations and government agencies 








Elam is New 








St. Louis Coordinator 


Margaret Elam, the supervisor of dis- 
tributive education for the past seven years 
in the St. Louis Public Schools, has recently 
been assigned the coordination of business 
and distributive education. 

Miss Elam received her B.S. degree in 
Business Administration at Indiana Uni- 
versity, her Master’s at the University of 
Illinois, and has completed additional work 
at Washington University in St. Louis. 
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Her teaching experience includes teaching 
in a one-room rural school, serving as 
teacher-principal in an elementary school, 
teaching business courses in high school, 
and teaching business courses in colleges and 
private business schools. Miss Elam has been 
employed in retail and accounting firms and 
at one time operated a bookkeeping service 
in St. Louis. She is an active member of 
many local and national professional groups. 
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THE HANDLING OF 


INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCE 


IN TYPING CLASSES 


HERE IS How IT IS DONE 


One of the great problems in teaching typewriting arises from the fact that 
there are as many individual differences in a typewriting class as there are 
students in the class. They have different abilities as to speed and control. 
However, students need to. be working on the same materials at the same time. 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRING recognizes these individual differences in 
many ways, but still makes it possible for the students to be typing the same 
material at the same time with the same timing arrangement. Here are a 
few examples: 


1. In the speed building sections the student determines his individual 
goal from a trial writing and then strives for individual improvement. 


. Inthe sections on control each student drops back from his particular 
maximum speed level and works for individual improvement or 
control. 


. In the paced writings, whether for control or for speed, each student 
selects his own speed goals and each is working for different goals 
although the entire class is being timed together. 


. The call-of-throw drills permit students to type at different levels 
of speed or control with the same timing. 


. Instead of an arbitrary class preview of assumed difficult words, the 
first typing of an exercise is the preview from which each student 
determines the repetitive or corrective drill necessary for mastery of 
difficult words and reaches. 


. Although the class works together on production problems, there is a 
goal-setting procedure whereby each student sets his individual goals 
based upon a comparison with straight-copy speed. 





A book that recog- 


nizes that all students 
in your classes do not 


have equal ability 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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The Meaning of Accreditation 
and its Application to 
Private Business Schools 


(A statement by Jay W. Miller, chairman, 

The Accrediting Commission for Business Schools, 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware) 

“Accreditation” has been a much misun- 
derstood word in American education, in- 
cluding the private business school field. 
It has been confused with approval by some 
agency or association and has at times been 
incorrectly based on membership in some 
national association of business schools. 

Accreditation, as currently used by pro- 
fessional educators, means endorsement of a 
school or program by an agency or com- 
mission whose judgment is not dependent on 
the school it serves. It is based on the 
principle that no individual school should sit 
in final judgment on its own program. Its 
principal purpose is the improvement of 
education. 

Accreditation is no stronger than the 
agency or commission that grants accredita- 
tion. It is inevitably tied into its own agency 
or commission. It never stands alone. No 
school is accredited without reference to the 
agency that accredits it. 

The Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools represents a sincere effort to furnish 
sound accreditation for the business schools 
of the country. It is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association and Council of Business 
Schools, but the decisions of the commission 
are not subject to review by N.A.C.B.S. 

The A.C.B.S. is composed of thirteen com- 
missioners — eight of them selected from the 
private school field and five of them from 
leading educators and office executives from 
outside the field, It meets annually or 
oftener for the purpose of granting, or re- 
fusing to grant, accreditation to applicant 
schools in line with criteria previously estab- 
lished and based upon reports of evaluating 
teams that have inspected the schools. 

The A.C.B.S. accredits business schools 
in four classifications: One-year Business 
Schools, Two-Year Business Schools, Junior 
Colleges of Business, and Specialized Col- 
leges of Business (four-year schools). The 
fourth classification is, at present, inopera- 
tive for new applicant institutions. 

Schools accredited by A.C.B.S. may use 
the fact of accreditation only in the follow- 
ing manner: “Accredited by The Accredit- 
ing Commission for Business Schools (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) as a One-Year Business School 


(or Two-Year Business School or Junior 
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College of Business).” They shall not use 
the word “‘accredited”’ or “fully accredited” 
without reference to A.C.B.S., and continued 
violation of this provision shall be cause for 
withdrawal of accreditation. 

The A.C.B.S. has made substantial prog- 
ress in gaining the respect and approval of 
educators and educational agencies. Its 
commissioners have worked long and hard 
in establishing, revising, and refining the 
criteria. Its commissioners are determined 
that the program shall be sound in order 
that it may merit the continued respect of 
the educational public. 

Regional accrediting associations do not 
at this time accredit private business 
schools. A.C.B.S. is the only accrediting 
agency that serves the private business 
school field exclusively. 

The interest and support of the education- 
al public is solicited. 


Business College Is Tax-Exempt 


The Alabama Supreme Court recently 
reversed a Circuit Court. decision and ruled 
that Birmingham Business College does not 
have to pay taxes on a piece of property used 
for dormitory purposes of the school. Under 
a state law passed in 1950, educational 
institutions are exempt. The dormitory 
property was assessed for taxation. A lower 
court held that the property was not being 
used for school purposes during a period of 
remodeling but the Supreme Court reversed 
this decision. 


Idaho Workshops 


The officers of the Idaho Business Educa- 
tion Association arranged workshops in busi- 
ness education at each of the district meet- 
ings this fall. These district workshops were 
in charge of the following: 

District 1— October 13 and 14, Coeur d’Alene; 


chairman, Mrs. Ruth Beck, Bonners Ferry High 
School 


District 2— October 138 and 14, Coeur d’Alene; 
chairman, Mrs. Helen Werner, Kamiah High 
School 

District 3 — October 10 and 11, Boise; chairman, 
Mrs. Grace Stoehr, Wilder High School 

District 4 — October 6 and 7, Twin Falls; chairman, 
Vern Thomas, Richfield High School 

District 5 — September 29 and 30, Pocatello; chair- 
man, Helen Kotter, Blackfoot High School 


Districts 6 and 7 — November 3 and 4, Idaho Falls; 
chairman, Grant R. Thomas, Rick College 
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New Pi Omega Pi Chapter at Texas U. 


Gamma Omega chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was installed at the University of Texas, 
Austin, on May 17, 1955. Mrs. Ardath 
Stedman, North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, Texas, national secretary-historian of 
Pi Omega Pi, was in charge of the installation 
service. She was assisted by four members of 





Eta chapter of Pi Omega Pi from North 
Texas State College. Dr. Faborn Etier, head 
of the Division of Business Teacher-Training 
at the University of Texas, is sponsor of the 
new Gamma Omega chapter. 

Members of the new chapter are shown 
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oF FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING 


5th Edition 


By Rowse and Nolan 


For High School Courses in Advertising 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING may be used for an independent course in the sell- 
ing and distributive education field, or it may be used as a part of a correlated series 
that may also include general selling and retail merchandising. 


The purpose of FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is to present to the student a basic 
understanding of the field of advertising and a thorough understanding of accepted 
advertising procedures and principles. Every effort has been made to present the funda- 
mentals of advertising in a simple, direct, and unornamented manner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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OFFICE JOBS IN 
THE CLASSROOM 
NEW 


Qnd 
EDITION 




















TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew 


A laboratory practice set for typing and office practice 


CHECK THESE NEW 
FEATURES 


VCare has been given to providing 
wide experiences 


More typing from handwritten copy 


VEmployment forms and problems 
receive more attention 


/One-time carbon is used for the bills 
of lading and the purchase orders 


More tabulating and use of figures 
Improved form design 


VIn addition to filling in legal forms, 
one legal form is typed in full 


Proceeds from simple to complex 
forms 


Actual gummed file folder labels are 
provided to be typed 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE has been 
the most widely used practice set designed for 
use in typing or office practice classes. Teachers 
had long felt the need for practical office typing 
jobs in the classroom. The previous edition 
fulfilled this need and gained immediate, 
wide popularity. The new second edition has 
been improved by making changes where a 
more practical form or procedure would do 
more to bridge the gap between the classroom 
and the office. 


This practice set contains forty jobs, covering a 
six-month period. It is a self-contained unit 
including all the required forms and supplies 
for completing these jobs on a typewriter. The 
instructions for each job explain what to do. The 
set may be completed in approximately twenty- 
five hours of work. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 
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Installation of New 
North Carolina 
Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


Gamma Psi chapter of Pi Omega Pi was 
installed at Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, North Carolina, on May 6, 
1955. Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey of East 
Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina, 
national organizer of Pi Omega Pi, was in 
charge of the installation service. She was 
assisted by Lena C. Ellis of East Carolina 
College and members of the business educa- 


tion faculty at Appalachian State Teachers 
College. Roscoe J. Allen is sponsor of 
Gamma Psi chapter. 

James T. Thompson, head of the Business 
Education Department at Appalachian State 
Teachers College, was initiated as an 
honorary member. § 
- -Members of the new chapter are shown in 
the picture below. 

















Florida Work Conference 


On September 23 and 24, the fourth annual 
Business Education Work Conference was 
held at Daytona Beach. The general theme 
of the conference was “Helping Business 
Teachers Improve Instruction in General 
Business.” Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, 
chairman of the Department of Business 
Education at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, was the principal speaker for the 
two-day meeting. 

Part of the second day of the meeting was 
used for group discussion on major problems 
and techniques of teaching general business. 


Speeduriting Training Sessions 


An announcement has been made that 
teacher-training sessions for Speedwriting 
teachers for private business schools holding 
Speedwriting franchises will be held on the 
following schedule this year: 


Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, 
October 14 and 15, 1955 


Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania — 
November 18 and 19 


Continental Hotel, 
December 2 and 3 


Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham, Alabama — December 
16 and 17 


North Carolina — 


Kansas City, Missouri — 
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New 1955 — METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
by Lewis D. Boynton 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING is a comprehensive book covering the status, the curriculum, psychology 
of learning, objectives, planning, materials, resources, equipment, trends, and specific teaching procedures. It contains an 
appendix with topics for student projects, general methods of teaching, and a study to determine course content. 
Single copy price $3.00 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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Public Relations at Work 
(Submitted by G. Donald Melville, 


Placement Director, 
High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts) 

The High School of Commerce in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has found a popular 
two-way street in public relations by having 
a group of eight businessmen serve the school 
as a Board of Consultants. This plan was 
started in 1948. 

The Board of Consultants is made up of 
eight business and professional men in the 
area who serve for a two-year term. So that 
there would be proper rotation, four of the 
original group served three years. In order 
to maintain proper balance between heavy 
industry, department stores, banks, insur- 
ance companies, utilities, small businesses 
and civil service, they are all represented at 
one time or another by persons in top man- 
agement positions serving on the board. 

Of the thirty men and women who have 
been on the Board of Consultants since 1948, 
seventeen have been members of the Spring- 
field chapter of NOMA or their company 
has been represented in the local NOMA 
group. Paul A. Wilks, treasurer of Strath- 
more Paper Company, and Darrell Ames, of 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, both 
members of the Board, are past presidents 
of the local chapter of NOMA. 

The consultants meet with the principal, 
assistant principal, placement director, and 
counselors at a luncheon four times a year. 
It has been the custom for members of the 
Board to talk to small groups of thirty to 
thirty-five people from the senior class. The 
talks follow a general outline which has been 
developed over the past several years. The 
general theme is to acquaint the seniors with 
what business expects of them and what the 
senior may expect when he takes his first 
permanent position. This year the consult- 
ants expressed a desire to talk with the 
juniors. The general topic was “Get the 
Most Out of Your Senior Year.” After 
developing the outline for the talk, it was 
decided that March would be the best time 
for the conference. 

At some of the luncheons curriculum prob- 
lems have been discussed. For instance, two 
years ago we were in the process of revising 
our clerical practice course. The teachers 
involved were invited to sit in on the con- 
ference. At another meeting, the consultants 
were to bring in the ratings made by their 
supervisors on graduates of the High School 
of Commerce. These ratings were compared 
with the school ratings, and it was found that 
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in 98 per cent of the cases they coincided. In 
most of the cases where they did not coincide, 
it was found that the school rated lower than 
the employer. At other times, English, 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, fil- 
ing, and machine calculation teachers have 
shared in these conferences. 

We feel that it has been profitable to have 
employers know the school and to have the 
school know local employers. At the end of 
his term, one of the consultants made this 
comment when we thanked him for his two 
years of service: ““Don’t thank me. It was a 
privilege to be asked and a pleasure to be 
able to serve, and I am the better for it.” 

Some of the advantages we have thus far 
found include: 


(1) Provides material for new courses of 
study. 

(2) Acquaints us with the deficits and 
excellencies of the curriculum. 

(3) Secures an entree that provides stu- 
dents with a realistic view of the busi- 
ness world. 

(4) Brings directly to our juniors and 
seniors the businessman’s point of 
view as to preparation, character 
traits, attitude. and promotional op- 
portunities. 

(5) Keeps the school informed of practices 
and procedures in business. 

(6) Shows our students and their parents 
that we aim to be progressive. 

(7) Improves public relations. 

(8) Demonstrates to students an example 
of service on the part of businessmen 
to their community. 


Business Teaching Opportunities 
in New York City 


In an effort to increase the potential sup- 
ply of interested and qualified applicants, 
the Board of Education of New York City 
recently raised the maximum age limit from 
40 to 45 years for initial entry as a regular 
teacher in the city system. Provision was 
also made for granting a three-year time 
extension to applicants who lack the required 
year of business experience. The salary 
schedule for teachers is $3,750 to $7,600. 

Qualified persons interested in teaching 
business subjects in New York City should 
communicate with Dr. Abraham Kroll, 
Examiner, Board of Examiners, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 
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Professional Secretaries in U. S. 


A new national total of 772 Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretaries was announced Octo- 
ber 6 by the National Secretaries Association 
(International). This new high was reached 
when 190 secretaries throughout the United 
States passed the recently held fifth annual 
C.P.S. Examination. One man was among 
those who passed, bringing the total of male 
C.P.S. holders in the country to three. 
States with highest number of secretaries 
passing the 1955 test are California, Texas, 
Ohio, New York, Michigan, Tennessee. 

Calling attention to the C.P.S. program’s 
fifth anniversary, the National Secretaries 
Association, sponsors of C.P.S., stressed the 
program’s five years of progress and contri- 
butions to the business world. Through giv- 
ing secretaryship professional standing, the 
Association reports that C.P.S. is attracting 
career-minded young women back into a 
field where demand still far exceeds supply. 
It is also taking the guesswork out of hiring 
secretarial personnel. The businessman for- 
tunate enough to employ a C.P.S. is assured 
in advance that she is well-grounded in busi- 
ness principles, experienced, and capable of 
dealing with all kinds of situations and 
people. 

The Association also reports a back-to- 
school movement among employed secre- 
taries — the direct result of C.P.S. — and of 
particular benefit to management. Taking 
advantage of the many excellent college and 
university night courses designed to help 
secretaries prepare for the test, thousands 
of working secretaries are improving their 
on-the-job performance. 


The next C.P.S. examination will be held 
May 4 and 5, 1956. Deadline for sending in 
applications is December 15, 1955. Inquiries 
and applications go to The National Secre- 
taries Association (International), 25 East 
12th Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Open to qualified secretaries twenty-five 
years of age or over, members or nonmem- 
bers of the National Secretaries Associa- 
tion, the 12-hour certifying examination is 
held in colleges and universities throughout 
the country. It extends over two days. 
Questions run the gamut from Personal 
Adjustment and Human Relations through 
Business ‘Law, Economics and Business 
Administration, Secretarial Accounting, 
Stenography, General Secretarial and Office 
Procedures. To achieve the C.P.S. rating 
and Certificate, secretaries must pass all 
parts of the test. 
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The examination, based on actual secre- 
tarial duties and responsibilities, is prepared 
and supervised by The Institute for Certify- 
ing Secretaries. Formed by the National 
Secretaries Association in 1950, the Institute 
is composed of leading representatives from 
business, education, and the secretarial field. 
It is headed by a dean, Dr. Ruth Anderson 
of North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas. 

In its fifth anniversary summary of C.P.S., 
the nonprofit National Secretaries Associa- 
tion stated that since 1951 when the first 
nation-wide examination was given, many 
secretaries who have passed the test report 
very tangible results from their C.P.S. rating. 
These include increases in salary, job offers, 
an opportunity to take a more active part 
in their company’s operations, or promotion 
to officership in their firms. 


Irving R. Garbutt 


Irving R. Garbutt, 88, director of business 
education in the Cincinnati, Ohio, public 
schools for twenty-seven years, died on 
September 26 at Oxford, Ohio. Mr. Garbutt 
was a teacher in Cleveland until he joined the 
Cincinnati Board of Education. He held 
membership in various state and national 
educational societies. 

Mr. Garbutt was active in many profes- 
sional groups and served as president of the 
National Business Teachers Association in 
1931. 


Canty Appointed in Boston 


John M. Canty was recently made director 
of business education for the Boston Public 


Schools. Mr. Canty holds degrees from 
Salem State Teachers College, Boston Col- 
lege, and Boston University. 

Mr. Canty has been a teacher in the 
Boston high schools since 1935 and also 
taught in the Bentley School of Accounting 
and Finance for several years. He has acted 
as department head in the Boston high 
schools and as special assistant to the busi- 
ness manager of the Boston Public Schools 
since 1951. 

Mr. Canty has served as president of the 
Boston Schoolmen’s Association and is a 
member of the American Accounting As- 
sociation, the Boston Bar Association, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association and 
many other organizations. 





Thirty-Third Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education 
Association 


Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, Florida 


November 24-26, 1955 





Dr. Vernon A. Mus- 
selman, College of Edu- 
cation, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, president of 
the Southern Business 
Education Association, 
has announced the fol- 
lowing plans and _ pro- 
gram for the annual con- 
vention for 1955. The 
other officers of S.B.E.A. 
are: first vice-president, 
Gladys Johnson, Cen- 
tral High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; second 
vice-president, Kenneth 
Zimmer, Richmond Professional Institute, 
Richmond, Virginia; treasurer, Liston Mar- 
shall Fox, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; secretary, Z. S. Dickerson, Florence 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 

The cochairmen of the local committee are 
Tod O. Dravis and John Hudson, Boca 
Ciega High School, Gulfport, Florida. 

The convention will open Thursday, 
November 24, at 8:00 a.m. with a U.B.E.A. 
Breakfast, under the direction of Hollis 
Guy, executive secretary of U.B.E.A. At 
9:00 a.m. there will be a U.B.E.A. Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Southern Region. 
E. C. McGill, president of U.B.E.A., will 
preside. 

At 10:00 a.m. the S.B.E.A. Executive 
Board will meet. At 10:30 a.m. there will 
be a sightseeing trip. During the afternoon 
there will be time for swimming at the beach 
and visiting the exhibits. 

From 4:30 to 5:30 p.m. the S.B.E.A. 
Executive Board will have a reception in the 
ballroom for members, guests, and exhibi- 
tors. 

The rest of the program is as follows: 








Dr. Musselman 


Thursday, November 24 
6:30 P.M. 
Fellowship Dinner 
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Presiding: Vernon A. Musselman, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Toastmaster: Kenneth Zimmer, second 
vice-president of S.B.E.A., Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

Invocation: Z. S. Dickerson, secretary of 
S.B.E.A., Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence 

Welcome: Floyd T. Christian, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pinellas -County, 
Florida 

Keynote Address: Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

9:00 p.m.—10:00 P.M. 

Florida Open House 


Friday, November 25 
8:00 a.m. 

F.B.L.A. Sponsors Breakfast (All business 
teachers invited whether sponsor of 
an F.B.L.A. chapter or not) 

Presiding: Gladys Peck, National Board 
of Trustees, Southern Representative; 
Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge 

Speaker: Sharon Holland, national presi- 
dent of F.B.L.A., Paducah Junior Col- 
lege, Paducah, Kentucky 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 25 


9:00 a,m.—10:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Vernon A. Musselman, presi- 
dent of S.B.E.A. 

Chairman, Gladys Johnson, first vice- 
president of S.B.E.A., Senior High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Invocation: Dr. Alton H. Glasure, pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida 

Greetings: The Honorable Samuel G. 
Johnson, mayor of St. Petersburg 

Response: Gladys Johnson, first vice- 
president of S.B.E.A. 
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Topic: A Symposium — “Improving the 
Business Education Curriculum” 

“The School Superintendent Views Busi- 
ness Education” — Charles E. Davis, 
superintendent, Henrico County Schools, 
Richmond, Virginia 

“Improving Business Education Curricu- 
lum Patterns” — John Rowe, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

“Common Ground in Business and Educa- 
tion” —W. C. Gill, office manager, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DIVISION 


Friday, November 25 


10:45 a.M.—12:00 Noon 

Chairman, Nora Goad, Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, West Virginia; 
assistant chairman, John Hudson, Boca 
Ciega High School, Gulfport, Florida; 
secretary, Jo Shaw, Shelby, North 
Carolina 

“Ts Your Voice Really You?” — Leila 
Reid, Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Jacksonville, 
Florida 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 25 


10:45 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
Speaker: Dean Morgan J. Morey, Tampa 
College, Tampa, Florida 
Topic: “Business Becomes a Profession” 
Question and Answer Period 


JUNIOR COLLEGES DIVISION 
Friday, November 25 


10:45 a.m.—12:00 Noon 

Chairman, Binford Peeples, Northeast 
Junior College, Booneville, Mississippi; 
assistant chairman, Dorothy Coleman, 
Pearl River Junior College, Poplarville, 
Missouri; secretary, Lenore Pierce, 
Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, 
North Carolina 

Speaker: Doak S. Campbell, president, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Topic: “The Role of the Junior College in 
Business Education” 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DIVISION 
Friday, November 25 


10:45 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
Chairman, Norval Garrett, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond; assistant 
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chairman, Mabel Baldwin, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus; 
secretary, Glenna Dodson, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 

Panel Moderator: Russell Hosler, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Panel Members: Marguerite Crumley, 
State Board of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia; Z. S. Dickerson, Alabama 
State College, Florence; Devere Smith, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 

12:15 P.M. 

Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon 

Sponsor: Xi chapter, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

Presiding: John Moorman, chapter spon- 
sor 

Address: “Business Teacher Recruit- 
ment” — Theodore Woodward, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

12:15 P.M. 
Style Show and Luncheon 


BASIC BUSINESS SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 25 
2:00 p.m.—3:15 P.M. 


Chairman, Alvin Dickerson, University 


of Arkansas, Fayetteville; assistant 
chairman, Evelyn Babb, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; secretary, John 
Fuglaar, Enterprise High School, Enter- 
prise, Louisiana 

Panel: 
“Using Supplementary Materials in 
Basic Business’ — James W. Loyd, 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
“Using Community Resources in Basic 
Business” — Mildred Brading, Senior 
High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 
“Teaching Methods for Basic Busi- 
ness” — R. D. Cooper, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CLERICAL PRACTICE SECTIONAL 
MEETING 


Friday, November 25 


2:00 p.M.—3:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Martin Stegenga, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg; assist- 
ant chairman, Sara Anderson, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; sec- 
retary, Catherine Baker, University of 
Georgia 

Topic: “Improving Instruction in a Gen- 
eral Clerical Training Program” 





Moderator: A. L. Walker, state super- 
visor, Business Education Service, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 

Panel: James W. Crews, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; Emma M. 
d’Aquin, L. E. Rabouin Vocational 
High School, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Betty Dean Platt, Baton Rouge High 
School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 25 


2:00 p.m.—3:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Parker Liles, Atlanta City 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; assistant 
chairman, Euclede Threlkeld, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
Florida; secretary, Della Rosenberg, 
Starke High School, Starke, Florida 

Topic: “Administrative and Supervisory 
Problems of the High School Depart- 
ment Head” 

Moderator: Wilson Ashby, University of 
Mississippi, University 

Panel: Mary M. Beard, West Fulton 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia; Maudie 
Cook, Coral Gables High School, Coral 
Gables, Florida; Gladys Johnson, Senior 


High School, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Harold MaGuire, Robert E. Lee Insti- 
tute, Thomaston, Georgia 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 25 


3:30 P.M.—4:45 P.M. 

Chairman, Polly Lou Hicks, Boyce High 
School, Boyce, Louisiana; assistant 
chairman, Nellie Ellison, Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina; secretary, Evangeline Coth- 
ren, Greene County Tech High School, 
Paragould, Arkansas 

Topic: “Improved Instruction Through 
Supplementary Materials” 

Moderator: John A. Pendery, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Panel: 

“The Importance of Supplementary 
Teaching Aids and Materials in Ac- 
counting” — Nancy Nelson, Chester 
High School, Chester, South Carolina 

“Sources and Types of Supplementary 
Teaching Aids and Materials Available 
in the Field of Accounting” — J. H. 


Sims, Henry Clay High School, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky 

“The Practical Use of Supplementary 
Teaching Aids and Materials in Ac- 
counting Classes” — Roy S. Stevens, 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala- 
bama 


SECRETARIAL SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 25 


3:30 P.M.—4:45 P.M. 

Chairman, W. L. Tucker, Washington 
County Technical School, Abingdon, 
Virginia; assistant chairman, Kathryn 
Cooley, Cartersville High School, Car- 
tersville, Georgia; secretary, Hollie 
Sharpe, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Topic: “Better Secretaries Through Im- 
proved Instruction” 

Moderator: D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Panel: Margaret T. Holliday, Conway 
High School, Conway, South Carolina; 
Ellen Moore, State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama; Ada Bell Hall, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Friday, November 25 


6:30 p.m.—9:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Vernon A. Musselman, presi- 
dent of S.B.E.A. 

Invocation: Liston Fox, treasurer of 
S.B.E.A., University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Introductions: Gladys Johnson, first vice- 
president of S.B.E.A. 

Greetings: Presidents of U.B.E.A. and 
regional associations 

Address: “The Dimension of Personality 
in Teaching” 

Speaker: Robert Slaughter, vice-presi- 
dent, Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

10:00 p.m.—12:00 a.m. 

Inaugural Ball 


Saturday, November 26 


7:45 a.M.—8:45 A.M. 
Special Breakfasts— 
George Peabody College for Teachers; 
Kentucky Breakfast; Teachers College, 
Columbia University 





DISCUSSION GROUPS 
GROUP 1— USING AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 
IN BUSINESS TEACHING 


Saturday, November 26 


9:15 A.M.—10:30 a.m. 
Chairman, Frank Herndon, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus 
Consultant: Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

Principal Discussants: Mrs. Eileen Howle, 
Cairo High School, Cairo, Illinois; 
Mrs. Kenneth C. Korstian, Coosa High 
School, Rome, Georgia; Eugenia Mose- 
ley, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Bonnie 
Nickolson, Bessemer High School, Bes- 
semer, Alabama; Basil O. Sweat, North- 
east Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana 


GROUP 2— USING NEW CURRICULUM 
PATTERNS IN BUSINESS TEACHING 


Saturday, November 26 
9:15 a.mM.—10:30 a.m. . 
Chairman, C. C. Dawson, Lincoln Me- 
morial University, Harrogate, Tennes- 


see 

Consultant: John Rowe, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Principal Discussants: Theodore Wood- 
ward, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville; George A. Wag- 
oner, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; Gladys Peck, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


GROUP 3— USING SPECIAL TECHNIQUES 
TO HELP THE SLOW LEARNER IN 
BUSINESS TEACHING 


Saturday, November 26 


9:15 a.M.—10:30 A.M. 

Chairman, Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 

Consultant: Myron A. Cunningham, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville 

Principal Discussants: Ray C. Fields, 
DeLand, Florida; Genevieve M. But- 
cher, Glenville State College, Glenville, 
West Virginia; John L. Lambert, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Richmond, 
Virginia; Betty S. Mintz, Gastonia 
High School, Gastonia, South Carolina 


GROUP 4— USING GUIDANCE AND 
EVALUATION TECHNIQUES IN 
BUSINESS TEACHING 


Saturday, November 26 


9:15 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 
Chairman, Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
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Consultant: J. Frank Dame, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 

Principal Discussants: Catherine Moak 
Furr, High School, Picayune, Missis- 
sippi; Bessie Hiers, Lake City High 
School, Lake City, Florida; Lucy Rob- 
inson, Peabody Laboratory School, 
Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville; William P. Warren, 
Candler High School, Candler, North 
Carolina; Maxie Lee Work, University 
High School, University of Mississippi, 
University 


GROUP 5— USING THE BUSINESS 
TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTION 
TO HELP THE IN-SERVICE TEACHER 


Saturday, November 26 


9:15 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 

Chairman, Arthur L. Walker, State Board 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia 

Consultant: Vance Littlejohn, Woman’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 

Principal Discussants: Edna _ Bailey, 
Georgia Training School for Boys, 
Milledgeville; Charles E. Davis, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Henrico County, 
Richmond, Virginia; Walter Williams, 
State Department of Education, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida; Dr. Denton L. Cook, 
supervising principal of Plant City 
Senior High School, Plant City, Florida 


GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 26 


10:45 a.M.—11:45 a.m. 
Presiding: Gladys Johnson, 
president of S.B.E.A. 
Consultant: E. C. McGill, president of 
U.B.E.A. 
Topic: ““U.B.E.A. Serves the Profession” 
Panel: 
“The U.B.E.A. Publications Serve the 
Members” — J. Frank Dame, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 
“Values of Official Representation in 
Washington” — Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
“The Centennial Action Program” — 
Hollis Guy, executive secretary of 
U.B.E.A. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Saturday, November 26 


11:45 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
Presiding: Vernon A. Musselman, presi- 
dent of S.B.E.A. 


first vice- 





Teach Students How to 
Dictate Using Timed Dictation 


(Submitted by Glenna A. Dodson, 
Department of Business Education, 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida) 


After you have been dictating to your 
shorthand class for a few weeks, and they 
know that you are dictating 60 or 80 words 
per minute, ask one of the students who 
seems to be nervous or is having trouble, 
because he is tense, to read from the long- 
hand “key” at 60 words per minute. He will 
probably read the material at about 200 to 
250 words a minute. 

I have tried this little test in many of my 
shorthand classes. Invariably the student 
will read much faster than the called for rate. 
After he has read for 15 seconds, I tell him, 
“You were reading at about 200 words per 
minute.” Then I read the same letter, while 
they are all looking at the longhand, at 80 
words per minute. I can then see that some 
of the students find it hard to believe that 
80 words per minute is really that slow. “It 
doesn’t seem that slow when we are taking 
it in shorthand,” they say. At this point I 
have found that I must convince each of the 
students that 80 words per minute is really 
“that slow!” 

During the first semester every student 
has an opportunity to clock the speed of 
dictation by using the stopwatch with the 
sweep-second hand. Each student would 
try dictating at a certain rate, but while he 
was doing this, the rest of the class was not 
being convinced because they had no watch. 
Again they merely had to accept the stu- 
dent’s word and my word. I could take each 
student and have him dictate two or three 
letters, but that took a lot of class time. 
What I needed was a large second hand they 
all could see at the same time. If the entire 
class could watch the same second hand and 
the same dictation material, they could 
check each other and at the same time 
grasp the concept of speed in reading. The 
time one student spent dictating would not 
be wasted. True, the others could be taking 
the dictation in shorthand, but since many of 
the students would often start at 200 words 
per minute, there was not much advantage in 
having the remainder of the class take the 
dictation in shorthand. 

I got a clock from the local Royal Crown 
dealer — a large clock with a sweep-second 
hand (about 1 foot in diameter) with a light 
behind the face. All the students could see 
the second hand. Using this clock, I could 
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get the students to read at slow speeds in 
about two class periods. By watching the 
clock, listening to other students read and 
following the letter, a student would get the 
concept of dictating at certain rates, so that 
when it came time for him to dictate, he 
would have the “feel” of reading slowly. 

When a student knows how to give timed 
dictation, a lot of his tension in taking 
shorthand disappears. He knows that the 
teacher must wait for a certain time to elapse 
before going on to another phrase — in 
short, he understands and has a concept of 
just how fast he is taking dictation. He is no 
longer nervous because he realizes just how 
slow the material is being dictated. I have 
seen many students immediately gain short- 
hand speed after learning how to dictate at 
timed rates. They are no longer “afraid” 
of it. They can relax. They have read at 80 
words per minute. They know it is slow. 

In teacher-training institutions students 
are taught to dictate using a watch because 
they will be teachers themselves some day 
and must know how to dictate. I can see no 
harm, however, in teaching high school 
students or any students of shorthand how 
to dictate. As soon as a student starts taking 
dictation, I believe he will be greatly 
benefitted if he is taught the techniques of 
dictating at certain rates of speed. Students 
can be a great help to the teacher by doing 
some of the classroom dictation, which will 
thus free her for more observation. 

Your local bottling company manager will 
probably be glad to supply you with a clock, 
such as I have described, free of charge. 


meee: i sites 
Mrs. Edna C. Jones 


Mrs. Edna C. Jones, well liked and widely 
known business teacher in the South for 
many years, died in July, 1955. She was a 
graduate of Mississippi Southern College 
and did post-graduate work at Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois; University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; and New York University. 

Mrs. Jones taught in the Duval County 
School System, Jacksonville, Florida, for 
the past thirty-seven years. She was the 
first and only business teacher in the old 
Duval High School in 1918 and taught there 
until the Andrew Jackson High School was 
opened, when she was transferred and ap- 
pointed head of the Business Department in 
that school. She served in that capacity 
until her retirement last year. 
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North Dakota Coordinators 
Receive Promotions 


Announcement has been made by Oswald 
M. Hager, state supervisor of business and 
distributive education, that three North 
Dakota distributive education coordinators 
received promotions to administrative posi- 
tions as follows: 

Lyle Brenna, coordinator in the Langdon 
High School during the past two years, will 
be state supervisor in Idaho. Mr. Brenna 
received his Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of North Dakota and is enrolled 
in graduate work. 

David Mair, with three years of experience 
as coordinator at Devil’s Lake and Enderlin, 
will be state supervisor for Montana. This 
summer Mr. Mair received his Master’s 
degree from the University of North Dakota 
and has a Bachelor’s degree from Minot 
State Teachers College. 

Harland Samson, coordinator at Garrison 
for the past two years, will be a teacher 
trainer in Iowa. Mr. Samson is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota and is com- 
pleting his Master’s degree there. 


Doctorate Awarded 
Helen Borland 


On August 23 the degree of Doctor of 
Education was awarded by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to Helen Borland, 
School of Business, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. The title of her thesis is “A Manual 
for the Preparation of Clerical Workers in 
Business.” 

Before going to the University of Colo- 
rado, Dr. Borland taught in a number of 
schools, including Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, and Northern Mon- 
tana College, Havre. She went to the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in 1939 and organized the 
Department of Commercial Science, which 
has since grown to include an undergraduate 
major and a graduate major in business 
education and an undergraduate major in 
medical records. 

Dr. Borland obtained her B.A. degree 
from the University of Colorado, and her 
M.A. degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. She has worked in a bank 
in Colorado and is at present a director of 
the bank. 








RECORD 


KEEPING 


FOR EVERYONE 


2nd Edition—By Moore and Wheland 


for a 
special Here is a book that is recommended for all academic 
students, an introductory course for business stu- 
one-semester 
dents, a course for home economics students, or a 
general course for business students who will not 
study regular bookkeeping. Besides studying records 
and budgets for individuals, groups, and professional 
men, 


course 


it also introduces the student to business 
records. A very strong feature is found in a group of 
three chapters which show in a simple manner how a 
corporation is organized, the stock is sold, the board 
of directors is elected, the officers are elected, the 
business is operated, and the records are kept. 


Available with 
a workbook and 
projects 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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A.V.A. Program in 


Arthur L: Walker, vice-president for busi- 
ness education of the American Vocational 
Association, and Joseph Gruber, program 
chairman, have announced the program for 
the annual convention for business teachers 
to be held in Atlantic City on December 6-9, 
1955. Besides the program that follows, 
there will be a joint business education and 
distributive education luncheon and _ the 
annual business meeting of the National 
Association of Business Education Super- 
visors. The complete program follows: 


PROGRAM 


Tuesday, December 6, 2:00 P. M.- 4:00 P. M. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Chairman, Enos C. Perry, director of Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, Chicago; assistant chairman, 
Elizabeth Van Derveer, Montclair Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey 


New Developments in the Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education, As Related to: 
Guidance — Wesley E. Scott, director of business edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Equipment and Layout — E. Walter Edwards, publisher, 
Gregg Magazines, New York City 

Supplementary Materials — Helen Reynolds, professor 
School of Education, New York University, New 
York City 

Part-Time Occupational Experiences — John Beaumont, 
chief, Business Education Service, Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Springfield, Illinois 

Questions and General Discussion 


Wednesday, December 7, 2:00 P. M.- 4:00 P. M. 
SECRETARIAL AND CLERICAL SUBJECTS 


Chairman, George M. DaVall, supervisor, Business 
Education Curriculum, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California; assistant chairman, 


Louis C Nanassy, Paterson Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


New Developments in the Secretarial and Clerical 
Subject Areas, As Related to: 

Clerical Practice — Vern A. Frisch, chairman, Business 
Education Department, New Rochelle High 
School, New Rochelle, New York 

Filing — James R. Meehan, chairman, Business Edu- 
cation Department, Hunter College, New York 
City 

Typewriting — J. Kenneth Roach, Business Education 
Department, Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia 

Shorthand — Gilbert Kahn, chairman, Business Edu- 
cation Department, East Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Questions and General Discussion 
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Business Education 


Thursday, December 8, 2:00 P. M. — 4:00 P. M. 


BOOKKEEPING AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS 


Chairman, William Selden, chief, Business Education, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; assistant chair- 
man, Clinton Compher, Senior High School, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

New Developments in Bookkeeping and Related Sub- 
ject Areas, As Related to: 

Bookkeeping — John M. Aichele, chairman, Business 
Education Department, Milton Hershey School, 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 

Business Law — I. David Satlow, chairman, Accounting 
and Law Department, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 

Business Arithmetic—- Harry Huffman, professor of 
business education, Department of Vocational 
Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia 

General Business — Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of 
business education, Buffalo, New York 

Questions and General Discussion 


Friday, December 9, 10:00 A. M.- 12:00 Noon 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION AND 
IN SCHOOL-BUSINESS COOPERATION 


Chairman, Gladys Peck, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge; assistant 
chairman, Richard Borger, Princeton High School, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Panel Members: 

Herbert Hamilton, dean, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana; Robert E. 
Slaughter, vice-president and general manager, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City; J. W. Mitchell, 
director, Southwest Louisiana Trade School, 
Crowley, Louisiana; L. Millard Collins, educa- 
tional consultant, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, Dallas, Texas 


Questions and General Discussion 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
1955 — Second Edition 
by John Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook 
and workbook. It can be used as an inde- 
pendent project in office practice, arithmetic, 
or bookkeeping. There are ten assignments 
requiring 20-25 hours for completion. The 
work involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from 
wages, and preparing payroll reports and 
records. 
List Price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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A.V.A. Program in Distributive Education 


Roy Fairbrother, the vice-president for 
distributive education, and Harry Q. Packer, 
program chairman, for the American Voca- 
tional Association, have announced plans for 
the annual convention which will be held in 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on December 6 to 10. 


At 9:00 a.m. on December 6, George M. 
Stone, executive secretary of the Distribu- 
tive Education Clubs of America, will serve 
as chairman of the meeting. 


At 2:30 p.m. on December 6, the National 
Association of State Supervisors of Distri- 
butive Education will have a meeting with 
M. J. DeBenning as chairman. 


On December 7 there will be a luncheon at 
noon with Samuel W. Caplan serving as 
chairman. 


On December 8 at noon there will be a 
joint luncheon of distributive education and 
business education. 


The rest of the program is as follows: 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday, December 7, 2:00 P. M. - 4:30 P. M. 


Topic: ‘““How to Develop Better Public Relations” 

Speaker: Dr. Leslie W. Kindred, director, Department 
of Educational Administration, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman, K. Otto Logan; assistant chairman, Dr. 
Albert DeMond 

Discussants: Louise Bernard, T. Carl Brown, Dr. H. 
Robert Kinker, Robert F. Kozelka, Helen B. 


O’Donnell, Charles W. Steadman, Lawrence 
Thomson 


Thursday, December 8, 9:00 A. M. -— 11:30 A. M. 


Topic: “How to Use the A.V.A. Evaluative Criteria to 
Develop Better Distributive Education Programs” 

Speaker: Mrs. Pauline W. Burbrink, director of research 
for distributive education, University of Texas, 
Austin 

Chairman, Marguerite M. Loos; assistant chairman, 
L. Y. Eaton 

Discussants: Billings G. Burlingame, George Sanders, 
Harold E. Shapiro, William G. Slattery, John R. 
Waldeck, Roman F. Warmke, Norbet J. Zeimes 


2:00 P. M. — 4:30 P. M. 


Topic: ““How to Develop Better Instructional Activities 
and Materials in Distributive Education” 

Speaker: Dr. William B. Logan, associate professor of 
education, College of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 

Chairman, Plasco G. Moore; 
Laura Nicholson 

Discussants: Samuel W. Caplan, Findley E. Hartzler, 
Robert D. Joy, Reno Knouse, Mrs. Nina C. Lane, 
Mary I. McKay, James A. Zancanella 


assistant chairman, 
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Friday, December 9, 9:00 A. M.- 11:30 A. M. 


Topic: ““How to Provide a D.E. Training Program for 
Service Stations” 
Speaker: E. J. Langham, merchandising manager, 
Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Topic: “How to Develop Better Cooperative Training 
Stations and Improve Coordination Practices” 
Speaker: Dr. William B. Runge, state supervisor of 
distributive education, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

Chairman, James A. Dorsey; assistant chairman, Mrs. 
Alice F. Pipkin 

Discussants: Marion R. Balboni, C. Wendell Echols, 
Robert L. Hitch, Warren G. Meyer, H. D. Shot- 
well, Adrian Trimpe 








Tri-State Meeting 


Announcement has been made by the 
president, Mrs. Virginia Lewis Becker, 
Senior High School, Brownsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, of the annual Tri-State Business 
Education Association meeting to be held on 
November 4 and 5 at the Sherwyn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The general theme of the meeting is “Office 
Requirements of the Business Graduate.” 
The morning meeting, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 5, will be divided into various subjects 
groups with the following speakers: Dr. John 
L. Rowe, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, “Beginning Shorthand” and “Begin- 
ning Typewriting”’; Dr. H. G. Enterline, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, “Social Business”; Wallace 
B. Bowman, South-Western Publishing 
Company, New Rochelle, New York, “‘Ad- 
vanced Transcription.” There will also be 
a speaker on bookkeeping, to be announced. 
Porter C. Verner, Jr., personnel officer, 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, will conduct the morning 
general discussion using various visual 
aids and exhibits to explain the office require- 
ments of the high school business graduate. 

The luncheon speaker will be Edwin M. 
Steckel, Oglivee Institute, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 

* 2 e 
Fenton Receives Citation 


In recognition of his work in helping 
handicapped veterans, Everett O. Fenton, 
president of the American Institute of Busi- 
ness, Des Moines, Iowa, received a special 
citation of the Disabled American Veterans. 
Mr. Fenton is a veteran of World War I and 
his two sons are Korean Veterans. 
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Secretary Transcribing. (Released in 1955.) 
This new one-reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture pro- 
duced by Coronet Instructional Films replaces the 
previous film, “The Secretary Transcribes,” produced 
and released in 1947. The educational collaborator of 
this new film is Dr. James R. Meehan of Hunter College, 
New York City. It is available in either a color or a 
black and white print. The film may be shown in 
11 minutes. 

“Secretary Transcribing” is the third of a series of 
three films designed for the purpose of assisting the 
advanced stenographic or secretarial student to make 
the transition from the classroom to the business office. 
The other two films in this new series have the titles, 
“The Secretary: A Normal Day” and “Secretary 
Taking Dictation.” 


Summary. The four principal characters in “‘Secre- 
tary Transcribing” are: Mr. Green, a businessman; 
Betty Jackson, an experienced secretary; Peggy, a 
stenographer; and Jane, the file clerk. Although the 
same cast is used, each of the films in this series may be 
used independently. The purpose of this film is to 
demonstrate the nature of transcription as part of the 
secretary’s office routine. The film portrays (1) a secre- 
tary transcribing, (2) some of the skills desirable in 


transcription, (3) important desirable personal traits. 
Several of the transcription techniques demonstrated 
are: stationery and supplies used, order of work and 
organization in handling shorthand outline notes, office 
vocabulary needs, proofreading transcribed copy, 
making corrections, checking enclosures, the use of a 
reference manual, handling nondictated letters, mail- 
able letters, purpose and use of a transcribing machine. 


Recommended Use. This film should serve the pur- 
pose for which it has been designed equally well for 
advanced classes in shorthand dictation or secretarial 
practice in high schools, private business schools, junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities. The film may also 
be used to advantage in adult and co-operative classes 
for the purpose of improving job performancy by em- 
ployed stenographers and secretaries. It is important 
that the showing of the film be followed by a discussion 
period during which other acceptable transcription 
techniques can be presented and explained. 

Sale and Rental. “Secretary Transcribing’ may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices 
to educational institutions are $100 for a color print 
and $55 for a black and white print. For rental use, 
contact your rental library. 








The Man Who Sells. (Released in 1954.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. The 
film may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. “The Man Who Sells” points out the 
significance of selling. The film describes the importance 
and social significance of the salesman, his influence 
through reporting customer tastes, and how products 
benefit the people in a community for higher living 
standards. Emphasis is given to the education of 
buyers in acquiring a knowledge of better products, the 
influence on production planning, the influence of 
gauging the market, and activities that change the 
outlook of the American people and our ways of living. 
“The Man Who Sells” turns prospects into customers. 
The film further illustrates the important need and the 
part the salesman plays in his job to help a prospering 
America. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in all salesmanship courses, economics classes and adult 
groups interested in sales training programs. 

Sale and Rental. “The Man Who Sells” may be 
obtained at free rental from The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, Inc., 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, 
Michigan. 
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Hitting Hot Buttons. (Released in 1954.) This 
is a new 16-mm. sound motion picture produced in 
color. It can be shown in 45 minutes. 


Summary. The film was produced at great expense 
over a period of two years and the selling experiences 
of some 3,000 salesmen went into the production. The 
three basic steps in making a sale are emphasized. The 
basic steps are: the approach, the presentation, and 
the close. As originally planned, the film is to be used 
in sales training and promotion in the business world, 
but it may be of great value for classroom use. Also 
available is a series of five sound filmstrips to go along 
with the sales-training program. Each of the five lessons 
consists of a color filmstrip, a recorded narration, 
individual instruction booklets and questions for each 
student. This film and filmstrip series will enable 
salesmanship teachers to keep up to date. 

Recommended Use. The film and the filmstrip series 
are suitable for high school sales classes, adult students, 
and special organized classes interested in improving 
sales techniques. It would also be most helpful to 
classes in distributive education. 


Sale and Rental. For details about buying or renting 
this film or filmstrip series, contact Ideal_Pictures, Inc., 
58 East Water Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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These color filmstrips make 


amy BOOKKEEPING 


AKKEEDING more interesting 


g ACcOUNTING 


hess more effective 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART | 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill 


These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett, although they 
South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


Step by step these 3 new filmstrips 
lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping. They 
speed up classroom instruction by 
simplifying the understanding of the 
fundamental how's and why’s of the 
subject. 


From “‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, 
Part I”’ 
“‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I’’ 


The opening entry and the posting of the opening 
entry to the ledger are covered by illustrations, 
captions, subtitles, and text frames. 42-frame, single 
frame, in color. Price $5.00. 


“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part IT’’ 
This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading 
the student through additional journal entries, post- 
ing to the trial balance. 42-frame, single-frame 
in color. Price $5.00. 


Produced cooperatively by “‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part IIT’ 

the South-Western Pub- The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries are graphi- 
lishing Co. and the Society cally presented in this 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip, in color. 
For Visual Education, Inc. Price $5.00. 


—_— — | a a Distributed by _ a. iz 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Life Insurance Fact Book. 1954. This 111- 
page, printed, paper-bound handbook is published each 
year by the Institute of Life Insurance as a handy 
reference volume covering the basic facts and figures 
about the life insurance business as a whole. The figures 
in this edition include for the most part the figures 
throughout 1953, and represent, except where otherwise 
noted, totals for the business of legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. Some of the topics included in this 
handbook are: (1) Life Insurance Ownership, (2) Dif- 
ferent Types of Life Insurance, (3) Insured Pension 
Plans, (4) Life Insurance Companies, (5) Cost Factors 
in Life Insurance, (6) Life Insurance Assets, (7) Service- 
men’s Life Insurance, (8) Social Security, and (9) Life 
Insurance Organizations. Single copies free to interested 
persons. There is a charge of 25 cents for additional 
copies. Address your requests to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 


Native Land. 1955. This 48-page, illustrated 
pamphlet emphasizes the vital importance of our 
renewable natural resources to the nation’s continued 
progress and prosperity. The pamphlet is designed to 
have equal value for young people in urban areas and 
for rural youth because it gives as much emphasis to 
the necessity of using our resources wisely as it does to 
the various conservation techniques in operation. 
“Native Land” also offers these additional features: 
a brief description of career opportunities for young 
people in the many conservation specialties and the 
educational and vocational requirements; a section on 
summary questions and classroom projects; a listing of 
further suggested readings and of motion pictures on 
conservation subjects. Free. Order from the Education 
Department, National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Handbook for Office Practice Teachers. 
1954. Monograph 91. By Marian Josephine Collins. 
This 57-page, printed, paper-bound monograph is de- 
signed to provide the in-service or pre-service secondary 
school teacher of office practice with information and 
suggestions useful to the teacher in his efforts to solve 
his problems. It includes the following chapters. 
Chapter 1, General Educational Considerations; 
Chapter 2, Physical Provisions; Chapter 3, Organiza- 
tional Plans; Chapter 4, Instructional Procedures. 
Single copies free to interested persons. Address your 
requests to South-Western Publishing Company, 
' Cincinnati 27; New Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; 
San Francisco 8; Dallas 2. 
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Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials for Economic Education. 1955. This 
36-page booklet is designed to help the teacher integrate 
economics in his classes by selecting free and inexpensive 
material which covers the problems presented in the 
classroom. The booklet consists of three parts: (1) an 
introduction which suggests a classification system for 
a vertical file; (2) a list of carefully selected titles on a 
great variety of subjects which may be discussed in 
junior and senior high schools; and (3) a directory of 
business, labor, agricultural and governmental organi- 
zations that publish pamphlets and journals on current 
economic and social issues. An additional feature is a 
description of the history, purposes and functions of a 
number of nonprofit organizations and governmental 
agencies, and the stands of some of these groups on 
major issues. Price 50 cents. Order from the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46 Street, 
New York 36, New York. 


Factors Affecting the Improvement of Sec- 
ondary Education. 1954. Circular No. 404. This 
132-page, mimeographed, paper-bound booklet is a 
condensed report of a round-table discussion held in the 
Office of Education in Washington, D. C., December 
7-9, 1953. The purpose of the round-table discussion 
was to review the last thirty years of educational in- 
vestigation and experimentation designed to improve 
the secondary school program. The discussion was fo- 
cused on the ways to improve secondary schools rather 
than on the desirability of particular changes. This 
condensed report on the discussion of past experimenta- 
tion in the light of present needs for secondary education 
should be of value both to school leaders who are cur- 
rently engaged in experimentation and to those who 
may undertake experiments in the future. Price 70 
cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Working in an Office. 1954. This 6-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet was prepared by the 
National Office Management Association. It is designed 
to create interest on the part of the high school student 
in considering seriously career work in the field of 
office employment. It includes a general description of 
office work and divides beginning office jobs into three 
groups: (1) Bookkeeping and Accounting, (2) Steno- 
graphic, and (8) General Clerical. The booklet also 
includes a list of the duties of a beginning office worker. 
Free. Address your requests to the National Office 
Management Association, Executive Offices, 182 West 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44,!Pennsylvania. 
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TO COMPLEX IN EASY STAGES 
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Psychologists have long recognized that human beings 
crave contact with reality and harmony with reality. 
Young people seek explanations and reasons. Through 
realism, interest is developed. A student learns more 
quickly and retains his learning longer if it is in terms 
of meaningful and useful rather than meaningless, 
unrealistic material. The task of a skillful teacher or 
author is to make learning as easy and as rapid as 
possible, not by denaturing the content of the material 
to be learned, but by making it as realistic as possible 
and at the same time understandable to the learner. 
In the very beginning the student in 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING gets a quick, 
but simple, picture of how records begin and through 
a series of cycles he learns how they are actually used 
in business. 


20th CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition 
By 
Carlson 
Forkner 
Prickett 


WITH VARIOUS KINDS 


AND LEVELS OF PRACTICE 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING follows the psychological principle 


that learning takes place best when provision is 


made for various kinds and levels of practice. 


Examples of these provisions are as follows: 


1. 


Pin-pointed questions pick out individual 
points to develop an understanding of the 
small details. 


2. Discussion problems help the student to get a 


larger concept of the principles. 


. Written exercises provide for drill and practi- 


cal application. 


. Longer and more comprehensive projects, 


usually involving a whole cycle, give a still 
broader concept with drill and application. 


. Each of a series of practice sets requires the 


student to keep a realistic set of actual records. 
Each succeeding set becomes more compre- 
hensive and more difficult, and each set 
carries its particular load of new principles 
and applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


November, 1955 


Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 
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Strictly Duty 

A page passed through the lobby of the exclusive 
hotel, whistling as he went along. 

“Young man,” remonstrated the manager sternly, 
“‘you should know that it is against the rules of this 
hotel for an employee to whistle while on duty.” 

“I’m not whistling, sir,” replied the page. 
paging somebody’s dog.” 

e @¢@e 
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A Proper Celebration 


Prison Warden: “I’ve had charge of this prison for 
ten years. We're going to celebrate. What kind of a 
party do you boys suggest?” 

Prisoners: “Open house.” 


Not Very Sentimental 


He: “Are you fond of nuts?” 
She: “Is this a proposal?” 


How To Do Business 


“Your Opening Sale has closed. What now?” 
“Our Closing Sale opens.” 


s o * 
A Good Buy 


Customer: “I hear my son has owed you for a suit 
for three years.” 

Tailor: “Yes, sir; have you called to settle the 
account?” 

Customer: “No, I’d like a suit myself on the same 


terms.” 
eee 


Probably Not 


A little girl was put in an upper berth for the first 
time. She kept crying till her mother told her not to 
be afraid because God would watch over her. 

“Mother, are you there?” she cried. 

“ses.” 

‘Father, are you there?” 

“Yeah.” 

A fellow-passenger lost all patience at this point and 
bellowed forth: “We are all here. Your father and 
mother and brothers and sisters and aunts and uncles 
and cousins. All here; now go to sleep.” 

There was a pause, then, very softly: 

“Mamma.” 

“Well?” 

“Was that God?” 
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Two Heads Better Than One 


A family moved out to the suburbs and were advised 
that they ought to get a watchdog to guard the premises 
at night. So they bought the largest dog that was for 
sale in the kennels of a near-by dealer. 

Shortly afterwards the house was entered by burglars, 
who made a good haul while the dog slept. The house- 
holder went to the dealer and told him about it. 

“Well, what you need now,” said the dealer, “is a 
little dog to wake up the big dog.” 


Very Observant 
Carpenter: “‘Didn’t I tell you to notice when the glue 
boiled over?” 
Assistant: “I did. It was a quarter past ten.” 


Justice Will Be Done 
Judge: “It seems to me that I have seen you some- 
where before.” 
Prisoner: ““You have, Your Honor. 
daughter singing lessons.” 
Judge: “Thirty years!” 


I gave your 


No Laughing Matter 


“Did you see that charming girl smile at me?” 
“Yes, the first time I saw you, I, too, had to smile.” 


I Wonder Who 
“I don’t want to scare you,” said a little eight-year- 
old to his teacher. “But my daddy says if I don’t get a 
better report card, somebody’s gonna get a spanking!” 


New Course 


A business college displayed a large sign outside its 
building saying: “‘A Short Course In Accounting For 
Women.” 

The sign was taken down the morning the head of the 
school saw written across the sign in a bold, unmistak- 
ably masculine hand: “There is no accounting for 
women.” 
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GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general nontechnical values of business information that are 
useful to everyone regardless of his occupational interests. The sixth edition offers you a modernized 
book with several refinements in presentation and a more attractive appearance. 


The authors have systematically woven the principles of arithmetic into this course as those prin- 
ciples have a bearing on the solution of practical problems. Instead of arbitrarily placing arithmetic 
problems at the end of each part, the authors have worked them into the generl business problems. 
The problems in the early parts involve merely the fundamentals of addition, subtraction, mullti- 
plication, and division. As the student progresses through the course, he is required to make more 
difficult applications of arithmetical principles. Interest and percentage are taught in connection 
with the discussion of the ‘‘Cost of Borrowing.” Interest is taught in connection with the ‘Cost of 
Small Loans.”’ Interest and percentage are also taught in connection with the discussion of “Buying 
on Installments.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


November, 1955 





Are Business Education Subjects 
a Handicap? 
(Continued from page 114) 


did not appear to handicap or enhance 
to any appreciable extent the scholastic 
performances of the students in any 
department of the college. 

3. Specific high school business education 
subjects did not seem to handicap or 
enhance to any appreciable extent the 
scholastic performances in college. 


. High school students who desire to take 
courses in high school business educa- 
tion can do so without necessarily 
handicapping their subsequent scholas- 
tic performances in either high school or 
college. 


. Even if students take more than two 
units in high school business education, 
their future scholastic standing is in no 
way jeopardized. 


. One implication the study had for the 
public schools of the state of Iowa and 
Iowa State Teachers College, and it 
might possibly be true for other public 
schools and colleges, was that very few 
nontransfer freshmen entered Iowa 
State Teachers College the fall of 1950 
who had had training in consumer 
problems, business English, distributive 
education and business management. 
(Just a question — should more be done 
in this area?) 

In summary the major conclusion or 
implication of this study and similar studies 
is, and has been, that no subject matter on 
the high school level is magically superior to 
other subject matter in qualifying students 
for scholastic achievement on the college 
level. It is not nearly so much what a student 
takes in high school that helps him through 
college as it is how successful he is in what 
he takes. 
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Overhead Projector 
(Continued from page 117) 


couraged and accomplish little or quit. It 
should be borne in mind that some of our 
students need more help than others. Some 
of these less capable students can get the 
work and do quite well but they do need 
more help and encouragement. The slides 
help in accomplishing this. 

Our tests verify the fact that we do a 
better job of teaching and the students 
learn more when we use the slides. 
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Grading the Practice Set 
(Continued from page 101) 


This set must be completed in 20 school 
days. A weight of .1 was allowed for each 
day the set was completed before the due 
date. Therefore, a student who would com- 
plete his set 10 days before the due date 
would improve his grade a full point. 

John received a 3.5 when all his journals, 
ledgers, and statements grades were averaged 
together. He finished the set three days 
early; therefore, .8 was deducted from his 
“Appearance” grade. Then this grade was 
averaged with John’s test mark for the final 
practice set grade. 

William received a 1.8 in Appearance. He 
finished his set 10 days ahead of schedule; 
therefore, his mark was raised a full grade 
from 1.8 to .8. In the test William received 
al. This averaged with the .8 gave him a 
final average of .9. (Occasionally an excellent 
student like William will achieve a final 
mark of better than 1.0. For report card 
purposes this is considered a 1.0, but is 
posted on the bookkeeping room bulletin 
board with the other practice set results 
as .9. It gives the student who would achieve 
an “A” anyway a thrill to get a mark actu- 
ally better than an “A.’’) 

Harry is an example of the slow, deliber- 
ate type. By taking his time, Harry received 
a 1.0 in Appearance. Harry turned his set 
in on the date due; therefore, his mark for 
speed was .0. His set mark before the test 
was 1.0. Harry’s test mark was a 2; there- 
fore, his final average was 1.5. 

James saved himself from failing by turn- 
ing his set in 5 days early. His grade in 
Appearance was 4.3. This was raised to a 3.8 
because of the .5 in speed. He failed the 
practice set test, but came up with a final 
average of 4.4. (Any grade numerically 
greater than 4.5 is considered failing in our 
school system.) 





STENOGRAPHER’'S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enough for every student to have 
one. List price, 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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